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familia 


2 Metella est mater. 





4 Cléméns est servus. 








5 Grumié est coquus. 6 Cerberus est canis. 
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7 Caecilius est in tablino. 


8 Metella est in atrid. 





9 Quintus est in triclinis. 
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10 Cléméns est in horto. 


11 Grumi6d est in culina. 





12 Cerberus est in via. 
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13 pater est in tablino. 
pater in tablin6 scribit. 


14 miter est in atrio. 
mater in atrio sedet. 


15  filius est in triclinio. 
filius in triclinio bibit. 
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16 servus est in horto. 
servus in horto laborat. 





17 coquus est in culina. 
coquus in culina laborat. 


18 canis est in via. 
canis in via dormit. 
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est is 

pater father 

mater mother 

filius son 

servus slave 

coquus cook 

canis dog 

in tablino in the study 

in atrid in the atrium (reception hall) 
Cerberus 


in triclinid 
in hortd 

in culina 
in via 
scribit 
sedet 
bibit 
laborat 
dormit 


in the dining 
in the garden 


room 


in the kitchen 


in the street 
is writing 
is sitting 

is drinking 
is working 
is sleeping 


Caecilius est in hortd. Caecilius in hortd sedet. servus est in atrio. 
servus in atrid laborat. Metella est in atrid. Metella in atrid sedet. 
Quintus est in tablind. Quintus in tablin6 scribit. Cerberus est in 


via. 


coquus est in culina. coquus in culina dormit. Cerberus intrat. 
Cerberus circumspectat. cibus est in méns. canis salit. canis in 
mé€nsa stat. Grumi6 stertit. canis latrat. Grumi6 surgit. coquus est 


iratus. “pestis! furcifer!” coquus clamat. Cerberus exit. 





intrat 
circumspectat 
cibus 

in ménsa 
salit 

stat 

stertit 


enters 


looks around 
food 

on the table 
jumps 
stands 
snores 


latrat 
surgit 
iratus 
pestis! 
furcifer! 
clamat 
exit 


Caecilius had this 
mosaic of a dog in the 
doorway of his house. 


barks 


gets up 
angry 
pest! 
scoundrel! 
shouts 
goes out 
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About the Language 


A Latin sentences containing the word est often have the same 
order as English. For example: 


Metella est mater. canis est in via. 
Metella is the mother. The dog is in the street. 


B In other Latin sentences, the order is usually different from that 
of English. For example: 
canis in via dormit. 
The dog is sleeping in the street. 


servus in culina laborat. 
The slave is working in the kitchen. 


C Note that dormit and labGrat in the sentences above can be 
translated in another way. For example: servus in culina 
laborat can mean The slave works in the kitchen as well as The slave 
is working in the kitchen. The story will help you to decide which 
translation gives the better sense. 





Reconstruction of a Roman kitchen. 
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Practicing the Language ej 


Write out each Latin sentence, completing it with a suitable word 
or phrase from the box. Then translate the sentence. Use each word 
or phrase only once. 


Forexample: ..... est in horto. 
servus est in horto. 
The slave is in the garden. 


re eens Quintus canis 
3 est in culina ae ma 
a ca : aes Caecilius servus 
qe est in tablino. 
cane est in atrio. 
6 est in triclinio. 
B 1 Cléméns..... laborat. Ce sy tabITAO 
2 Caecilius..... scribit. uN ee : eve 
3 canis..... latrat oe ven ue culina z 
© Melia ce in atrio in triclinio 
5 coquusest...... 
6 Quintusest...... 
Detail from a wall- 
painting from a villa 
near Pompeii. 
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Caecilius 


Caecilius lived in Italy during the first century A.D. in the town of Pompeii. The 
town was situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius on the coast of the Bay of Naples 
and may have had a population of about 10,000. Caecilius was a rich Pompeian 
banker. When archaeologists excavated his house, they discovered his accounts in a 
strongbox; these documents tell us that he was also an auctioneer, tax collector, 
farmer, and moneylender. 

He inherited some of his money from his father, Lucius Caecilius Felix, but he 
probably made most of it through shrewd and energetic business activities. He 
dealt in slaves, cloth, timber, and property. He also ran a cleaning and dyeing 
business, grazed sheep and cattle on pastures outside the town, and sometimes 
won the contract for collecting the local taxes. He may have owned a few shops as 
well and probably lent money to local shipping companies wishing to trade with 
countries overseas. The profit on such trading was often very large. 

Caecilius’ full name was Lucius Caecilius Iucundus. Lucius was his personal 
name, rather like a modern first name. His second name, Caecilius, shows that he 
was a member of the “clan” of the Caecilii. Clans or groups of families were very 
important and strong feelings of loyalty existed within them. Caecilius’ third name, 
Tucundus, is the name of his own family and close relatives. The word Iucundus 
means “pleasant,” just as in English we find surnames like Pleasance or Jolly. 
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Only a Roman citizen would have three names. A slave would have just one, 
such as Clemens or Grumio. As a Roman citizen, Caecilius not only had the right to 
vote in elections but also was fully protected by the law against unjust treatment. 
The slaves who lived and worked in his house and in his businesses had no rights 
of their own. They were his property, and he could treat them as well or as badly as 
he wished. There was one important exception to this rule: the law did not allow a 
master to put a slave to death without showing good reason. 
















Ca ee The front of 
‘Cr ~~ Caecilius’ house. 
The spaces on either 
___ side of the door 
were shops that he 
probably owned. 
This head 
found in 
Caecilius’ 
house may be 
a portrait of 
him. 
This is one of the wooden tablets found 
in Caecilius’ house. They recorded his 
business dealings. The writing was on 
wax in the central recess, and, when the 
tablets were discovered, much of the 
writing could still be read. The tablets 
were tied together in twos or threes 
through the holes at the top. 
Le 
1, Caecilius kept his tablets 
\ } ocd and money in a wood and 
Iris Be metal strongbox like this. 


auction of a slave for 6,252 sesterces. 


borer pe dy ry 
i \ oe "| One page of writing: it records the sale at 
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Metella 


Roman women of all classes had much greater personal freedom than women in 
other parts of the Mediterranean. Caecilius’ wife, Metella, like many Roman wives 
and mothers, had an important position in her home. She was responsible for the 
efficient and economical management of the household. She supervised the work 
of the domestic slaves. In order to run the house successfully, she would need to be 
well organized and firm but sensitive in her control of the slaves. 

Although complete equality of the sexes was never an issue in ancient Rome, 
the Roman wife often had considerable power, influence, and freedom of behavior. 
She enjoyed her husband’s confidence; she was his companion and helper; she 
shared his authority over the children and slaves; she shared responsibility for the 
religious cult of the family; she prepared for social occasions and helped to 
welcome guests; she dined next to her husband at banquets (a practice Greeks 
would have condemned as disgraceful); she played a part in his career if it took 
him on a tour of duty to the provinces. 

Unlike women in Greece or the Near East, Roman 
women were not required to live in seclusion in the 
home. Although their lives did center on the home, 
Roman women of all classes went out to shop, to 
exchange visits with friends, to go to the baths, to 
worship at temples, to attend public events in the theater 
or amphitheater, and to accompany their husbands to 
banquets where they took a well- informed part in social 
and literary conversation. We know of women who were 
cooks, bakers, weavers, hairdressers, shoemakers, 
silversmiths, midwives, and doctors. Occasionally 
women engaged in business. Often such women were 
widows who took over control of their husbands’ affairs. 
One influential Pompeian businesswoman was 
Eumachia (right), a public priestess and patroness of the 
powerful clothworkers and merchants. She inherited 
money from her father, who had owned a brickmaking 
business. It was her donation of money that built the 
large meeting hall of the cloth trade in Pompeii. 


Eumachia, a Pompeian businesswoman who built the 
Clothworkers’ Meeting Hall in the forum. 
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The town house in which a wealthy man like Caecilius lived differed in several 
ways from an equivalent house today. The house came right up to the sidewalk; 
there was no garden or grass in front of it. The windows were few, small, and 
placed fairly high. They were intended to let in light but to keep out the heat of the 
sun. Large windows would have made the rooms uncomfortably hot in summer 
and cold in winter. 

Some houses stood only one story high; others had a second floor. On either 
side of the front door, many houses had shops, which were rented out by the 
owner of the house. From the outside, with its few windows and high walls, the 
house did not look very attractive or inviting. 

The ground plan of the house shows two parts or areas of about equal size. 
They look like courtyards surrounded by rooms opening off the central space. 

The main entrance to the house was on the side facing the street. On passing 
through the door, the ianua, the visitor came into a short corridor which led 
directly into the main room, the atrium. This impressive room was used for 
important family occasions and for receiving visitors. In the middle, the roof sloped 
down slightly towards a large square opening called the compluvium. Air and 
light streamed in through this opening, high overhead. Immediately below was the 
impluvium, a marble-lined, shallow rectangular pool that collected rainwater, 
which was then stored in a cistern for household use. 
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One of the most striking things about the atrium was the sense of space. The 
high roof with the glimpse of the sky through the central opening, the large floor 
area, and the absence of much furnishing all helped to give this impression. The 
furniture would include a bronze or marble table, a couch, and perhaps a 
strongbox in which the family valuables were stored. In a corner, near the main 
door, there was the lararium, a small shrine at which the family gods were 
worshipped. The floor of the atrium was paved with marble slabs or with mosaics. 
The walls were decorated with panels of brightly painted plaster. The Pompeians 
were especially fond of red, orange, and blue. On many of these panels there were 
scenes from well-known stories, especially the Greek myths. 

Around the atrium were arranged the bedrooms, the study, and the dining 
room. The entrances to these rooms were usually provided not with a wooden door 
but with a heavy curtain. 





From this first area of the house, the visitor walked either through the tablinum 
(study) or through a narrow passage into the second part. This was the 
peristylium, which was made up of a colonnade of pillars surrounding the hortus 
(garden). Like the atrium, the colonnade was often elaborately decorated. Around 
the outside of the colonnade were the summer dining room, the kitchen, the toilet, 
slaves’ quarters, and storage rooms. Some houses even had their own set of baths. 

The garden was laid out with flowers and shrubs in a careful plan. In the small 
fishpond in the middle, a fountain threw up a jet of water. Marble statues of gods 
and heroes stood here and there. In the peristylium, the members of the family 
enjoyed the sunshine or shade as they wished; here they relaxed on their own or 
entertained their guests. 

The Pompeians not only lived in houses that looked very different from modern 
ones but also thought very differently about them. They did not expect their houses 
to be private places restricted to the family and close friends. Instead, the master 
conducted much of his business and social life from home. He would receive and 
do business with most visitors in the atrium. The more important ones would be 
invited into the tablinum. Certain very close business friends and high-ranking 
individuals would receive invitations to dine in the triclinium or relax in the 
peristylium with the family. 

Only the wealthy lived like this; poor people lived in much simpler homes. 
Some of the poorer shopkeepers would have had only a room or two above their 
shops. In large cities, such as Rome, many people lived in insulae, apartment 
buildings several stories high, some of them in very poor condition. 
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Word Study 


A In the Stage 1 Vocabulary Checklist, find the Latin word from 
which these words are derived: 


serf 
patrician 
elaborate 
concoct 
culinary 
matrimony 
collaborate 
deviate 


B Match each definition with one of the words given below: 
affiliate laboratory sedentary 
canine maternity —_ service 
horticulturalist 
L. antes a room or building used for scientific testing or research 
2 wees a person who works with plants 
3 wae motherhood 
4 nese the act of providing goods or assistance a 
BD seiay pertaining to dogs While the butcher 
6 ..... tending to be inactive cuts meat, his wife may 
FT caw to associate or join oneself be working on the accounts. 


ONaWDIPWNE 
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Stage 1 Vocabulary Checklist 


atrium 
canis 
coquus 
cubiculum 
culina 

est 

filius 
hortus 

in 

laborat 
mater 
pater 
sedet 
servus 
tablinum 
triclinium 
via 
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atrium, reception hall 
dog 

cook 

bedroom 

kitchen 

is 

son 

garden 

in, on 

works, is working 
mother 

father 

sits, is sitting 
slave 

study 

dining room 
street 
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3 Metella est in atrio. 4 amicus Metellam salitat. 
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9 canis est in atrio. 10 amicus canem salitat. 
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Metella 












a ft EX 
11 coquus est in culina. 


13 Grumi6 laborat. 14 Metella Grumionem spectat. 
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(y 


18 Metella Grumidnem laudat. 





20 Metella amicum vocat. 
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amicus Caecilium visitat. amicus est mercator. mercator villam a 
intrat. Cléméns est in atrio. Cleéméns mercatdrem saltitat. Caecilius 
est in tablino. Caecilius peciniam numerat. Caecilius est 
argentarius. amicus tablinum intrat. Caecilius surgit. 
“salvé!” Caecilius mercat6rem salitat. 5 
“salve!” mercator respondet. 
Caecilius triclinium intrat. amicus quoque intrat. amicus in 
lect6 recumbit. argentarius in lect6 recumbit. 
Grumi6 in culina cantat. Grumio pavonem coquit. coquus est 
laetus. Caecilius coquum audit. Caecilius non est laetus. Caecilius 10 
cénam exspectat. amicus cénam exspectat. Caecilius Grumio6nem 


vituperat. 


mercator merchant 
amicus friend 
visitat is visiting 
villam house 
salitat greets 
peciiniam money 
numerat is counting 
argentarius banker 
salvé! hello! 
respondet replies 
quoque also, too 

in lectd on a couch 
recumbit reclines 
cantat is singing 
pavonem peacock 
coquit is cooking 
laetus happy 

audit hears, listens to 
non est is not 
cénam dinner 
exspectat is waiting for 
vituperat tells off, curses 
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in triclinid Bj 
Grumi6 triclinium intrat. Grumio pavonem portat. Cléméns 
triclinium intrat. Cléméns vinum portat. Caecilius pavonem 
gustat. 
“pavo est optimus!” Caecilius clamat. 
mercator quoque pavonem gustat. mercator cénam laudat. 5 
dominus coquum laudat. Grumi6 exit. 
ancilla intrat. ancilla suaviter cantat. ancilla dominum délectat. 
ancilla mercat6rem délectat. mox dominus dormit. amicus quoque 
dormit. 
Grumi6 triclinium intrat et circumspectat. coquus cibum in 10 
ménsa videt. Grumio cibum consimit et vinum bibit! Caecilius 
Grumidnem non videt. coquus in triclinis magnificé cénat. 
coquus ancillam spectat. ancilla Grumi6nem délectat. Grumio 
ancillam délectat. Grumi6 est laetissimus. 
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portat is carrying 
vinum wine 
gustat tastes 
optimus very good, excellent 
laudat praises 
dominus master 
ancilla slave-girl 
suaviter sweetly 
délectat pleases 
mox soon 
et and 
videt sees 
consiimit eats 
magnificé magnificently, 

in style 
cénat eats dinner, dines 
spectat looks at 
laetissimus very happy 
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About the Language 


A Words like Metella, Caecilius, and mercator are known as 
nouns. They often indicate people or animals (e.g. ancilla, 
canis), places (e.g. villa, hortus), and things (e.g. céna, cibus). 


B You have now met two forms of the same noun: 


Metella — Metellam 
Caecilius — Caecilium 
mercator — mercatorem 


C The different forms are known as the nominative case and the 
accusative case. 


nominative Metella Caecilius mercator 
accusative Metellam Caecilium mercatdrem 


D If Metella does something, such as praising Grumio, the 
nominative Metella is used: 


Metella Grumionem laudat. 
Metella praises Grumio. 


E But if somebody else does something to Metella, the accusative 
Metellam is used: 


amicus Metellam salitat. 
The friend greets Metella. 


F Notice again the difference in word order between Latin and 
English: 


coquus culinam intrat. 
The cook enters the kitchen. 


Cléméns vinum portat. 
Clemens carries the wine. 
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Practicing the Language ej 
A Write out each Latin sentence, completing it with a suitable 
word or phrase from the box. Then translate the sentence. Use 
each phrase only once. 
Forexample: canis..... stat. 
canis in via stat. 
The dog is standing in the street. 


1 Grumio..... coquit. abit o 

De ante. in hortd laborat. See Bimcus 
3 mercator in tablind...... in culina sedet 
4 Cerberus..... dormit. To eae 
5 Metella in atrid...... 

6a in triclinid cénat. 


B Write out each Latin sentence, completing it with the correct 
word from the parentheses. Then translate the sentence. 
For example: amicus Caecilium..... (sedet, visitat). 
amicus Caecilium visitat. 
A friend visits Caecilius. 
Caecilius peciiniam (numerat, dormit). 
Cléméns vinum (laborat, portat). 
ancilla hortum (intrat, gustat). 
Metella mercatorem (salitat, cantat). 
Quintus cénam (visitat, cOnstimit). 
servus villam (dormit, intrat, portat). 
amicus Grumidnem (spectat, stat, recumbit). 
mater filium (surgit, dormit, vituperat). 
mercator canem (sedet, cOnsimit, audit). 
10 dominus ancillam (scribit, laudat, numerat). 
C Write out each sentence, choosing the noun that correctly 
completes the sentence. Translate each sentence. 


SONA TIFPWNE 


(servus, servum) in culina coquit. 
mater (mercator, mercatorem) salitat. 
(ancilla, ancillam) suaviter cantat. 
servus (céna, cénam) gustat. 

Grumio (ancilla, ancillam) délectat. 
(dominus, dominum) dormit. 


auvTrlPRWN 
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D Translate into English: 


amicus 


amicus Grumidnem visitat. amicus est servus. servus villam 
intrat. Cléméns est in atrid. servus Clementem videt. Cleméns 
servum salitat. servus culinam intrat. servus culinam 
circumspectat. 
Grumid non est in culina. servus cibum videt. cibus est 5 
paratus! servus cibum gustat. cibus est optimus. 
Grumi6 culinam intrat. Grumid amicum videt. amicus 
cibum consimit! coquus est iratus. 
“pestis! furcifer!” coquus clamat. coquus amicum 
vituperat. 10 


paratus ready 
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Above: the garden from the House of the Vettii. Below: the summer 
triclinium from a house in Herculaneum. 
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Daily Life 
The day began early for Caecilius and the members of his household. He would 
usually get up at dawn. His slaves were up even earlier, sweeping, dusting, and 
polishing. 

It did not take Caecilius long to dress. The first garment that he put on was his 
tunica, a tunic similar to a short-sleeved shirt, then his toga, a very large piece of 
woolen cloth arranged in folds, and finally his shoes, which were rather like 
modern sandals. A quick wash of the hands and face with cold water was enough 
at that time of the morning. Later he would visit a barber to be shaved, and in the 
afternoon he would enjoy a leisurely visit to the public baths. 

His wife, Metella, also got up early. Over her 
tunica, she put on a stola, a full-length over-tunic. 
If she were going out, she would also wear a large 
rectangular shawl, called a palla. With the help of 
a skilled slave-woman, she did her hair in the 
latest style, put on her makeup, including 
powder, rouge, and mascara, and chose her 
jewelry from her large and varied collection. 

Breakfast was only a light snack, often just a 
cup of water and a piece of bread. The first duty 
of the day for Caecilius was to receive the 
respectful greetings of a number of poorer people 
and freedmen who had previously been his 
slaves. The saliitatio or reception of these visitors 
took place in the atrium. Caecilius would hand 
out small sums of money to them. If they were in 
any kind of trouble, he gave them as much help 
and protection as he could. In return, they helped 
Caecilius in several ways. They might accompany 
him to show support on public occasions, and 
they might also be employed by him in business 
affairs. They were known as his clientés (clients), 
and he was their patronus (patron). If, after 
seeing these visitors, he had no further business 
to conduct at home, Caecilius set out for the 
forum (market-place), where he spent the rest of 
the morning trading and banking. 





An important Roman dressed in his 
toga. This hot and unwieldy garment was 
valued because only citizens could wear it. 
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Lunch was eaten at about midday, and it was also a light meal. It usually 
consisted of some meat or fish followed by fruit. Business ended soon after lunch. 
Caecilius would then have a short siesta before going to the baths. Towards the end 
of the afternoon, the main meal of the day began. This was called the céna. 

During the winter, the family used the inner dining 
room near the atrium. In the summer, they would age 
generally have preferred the dining room at the back of 
the house, which looked straight out onto the garden. 

Three couches were arranged around a ménsa or . 
circular table which, though small, was very elegantly 
carved and decorated. Each couch had places for three 
people. The diners reclined on the couches, leaning on 
their left elbow and taking food from the table with 
their right hand. The food was cut up by a slave before 
being served, and diners ate it with their fingers or a 
spoon. Forks were not used by the Romans. 

By the time of our stories, the women of the family were present at the cena, 
usually reclining like the men. The meal was not hurried, for this was an occasion 
to talk and relax over good food. Women played an active role in the conversation, 
even on social occasions. If guests were invited, some form of entertainment was 
often provided. 

Not all Romans reclined when eating dinner, but it was usual among rich or 
upper-class families. Poor people, slaves, children, and sometimes women would 
eat sitting up. 






1" jee j mY ; 
j b Dips 


Bankers in the forum. 


These drawings show how the couches were 
arranged in a Roman dining room. The Latin name 
“triclinium” means a room with three couches. 
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A Roman Dinner 


The meal began with a first course of light dishes to whet the appetite. Eggs, fish, 
and cooked and raw vegetables were often served. Then came the main course in 
which a variety of meat dishes with different sauces and vegetables would be 
offered. Beef, pork, mutton, and poultry were all popular, and in preparing them 
the cook would do his best to show off his skill and imagination. Finally, the 
dessert was brought in, consisting of fruit, nuts, cheese, and sweet dishes. During 
the meal, wine produced locally from the vineyards on Mount Vesuvius was 


served, usually mixed with water. Women were expected to drink sparingly. 
eg? . : - an 





Word Study 


A Give the Latin word in the Stage 2 Vocabulary Checklist from 
which the following words are derived. Select the definition for 


each derivative. 


1 amicable a 
2 ancillary b 
3 gustatory c 
4 domineering d 
5 dormant e 
6 laudatory f 
7 salute g 
8 commerce h 


trade 

friendly 

overpowering or controlling 
pertaining to taste 
expressing praise 

a military greeting 

inactive, as if asleep 

helpful 


B Give a derivative from the Stage 2 Vocabulary Checklist to match 


each definition: 


likeable 
formal greeting 


worthy of praise 
sleeping quarters 
strong distaste 


NO PON = 


re 


w 
P 


™ 


N\ 


the area over which one rules 


a mountain with a top as flat as a table 


Si 








sy 
wa 
SeeStes _ - 


A hs 


¢ 
} 


Part of a mosaic floor, showing the scraps left behind by the diners after a cena. 
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Stage 2 Be 
Vocabulary Checklist 


amicus friend 

ancilla slave-girl, slave-woman 

céna dinner 

cibus food 

dominus master 

dormit sleeps 

gustat tastes 

intrat enters 

laetus happy 

laudat praises 

ménsa table 

mercator merchant 

quoque also, too 

“otal ra ene Grumio did most of his cooking 
= oe with pans and grills over 
tunica tunic 


charcoal, like a barbecue. 
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in ford Bj 
Caecilius non est in villa. Caecilius in ford negotium agit. Caecilius 
est argentarius. argentarius pecuniam numerat. 

Caecilius forum circumspectat. ecce! pictor in ford ambulat. 
pictor est Celer. Celer Caecilium saliitat. 

ecce! tinsor quoque est in ford. tonsor est Pantagathus. 5 
Caecilius tonsdrem videt. 

“salve!” Caecilius tonsdrem salitat. 

“salve!” Pantagathus respondet. 

ecce! vénalicius forum intrat. vénalicius est Syphax. vénalicius 
mercatorem exspectat. mercator non venit. Syphax est iratus. 10 
Syphax mercatorem vituperat. 


in ford in the forum 

negotium agit is working, is doing business 
ecce! see! look! 

pictor painter, artist 

ambulat is walking 

tonsor barber 

véndlicius slave-dealer 

non venit does not come 
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pictor 






A \ 


pictor ad villam venit. pictor est Celer. Celer ianuam pulsat. 
Cléméns pictorem non audit. servus est in hortd. Celer clamat. 
canis Celerem audit et latrat. Quintus canem audit. Quintus ad 
ianuam venit. filius ianuam aperit. Celer Quintum salitat et villam 
intrat. 5 
Metella est in culinad. Quintus matrem vocat. Metella atrium 
intrat. pictor Metellam saltitat. Metella pict6rem ad triclinium 
diicit. 
Celer in triclinio laborat. Celer pictiram pingit. magnus leo est 
in pictara. Herculés quoque est in pictiira. leo Herculem ferGciter 10 
petit. Herculés magnum fistem tenet et leonem verberat. Herculés 
est fortis. 
Caecilius ad villam revenit et triclinium intrat. Caecilius 
pictiiram intenté spectat et pictiram laudat. 


ad villam to the house led lion 

ianuam door ferdciter _fiercely 

pulsat knocks on/at petit heads for, attacks 
aperit opens fistem = club 

vocat calls tenet is holding 
diicit leads verberat is striking 
pictiram picture fortis brave, strong 
pingit paints revenit — returns 


magnus big, large = intenté _intently 











Wall-paintings 
_ from Pompei. 
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tonsor Bj 





When you have read this story, answer the questions opposite in English 
unless you are asked for the Latin. 


tonsor in taberna laborat. tonsor est Pantagathus. Caecilius intrat. 
“salvé, tonsor!” inquit Caecilius. 
“salvé!” respondet Pantagathus. 
tonsor est occupatus. senex in sella sedet. Pantagathus 
novaculam tenet et barbam tondet. senex novaculam intenté 5 
spectat. 
poéta tabernam intrat. poéta in taberna stat et versum recitat. 
Caecilius ridet, sed tonsor non ridet. versus est scurrilis; tonsor est 
iratus. 
“furcifer! furcifer!” clamat Pantagathus. senex est perterritus. 10 
tonsor barbam n6n tondet. tonsor senem secat. multus sanguis 
fluit. 
Caecilius surgit et € taberna exit. 
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intaberna in the shop 

inquit says 

occupatus busy 

senex old man 

in sella in the chair 

novaculam = razor 

barbam beard 

tondet is trimming 

poéta poet 

versum a line, a verse 

recitat recites 

ridet laughs, smiles 

sed but 

scurrilis obscene, dirty 

perterritus terrified 

secat cuts 

multus much 

sanguis blood 

fluit flows Barber’s shears. 
é taberna out of the shop 

Questions 

1 Who is working in the shop when Caecilius arrives? 
2 tdnsor est occupatus (line 4). Look at the rest of the paragraph and say 





why the barber is described as busy. 


In line 7, who else comes into the shop? 


NS C1 RP 


oe 


Caecilius ridet (line 8). What makes Caecilius laugh? 

In lines 8-9, what is the barber’s reaction? 

In line 11, what does the barber do to the old man? 

What does Caecilius do at the end of the story? Why do you think he 
does this? 

Look at the drawing opposite. Which Latin sentence best explains the 
old man’s expression? 
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véndlicius 


T7-PA\ WH 
Caecilius ad portum ambulat. Caecilius portum circumspectat. 
argentarius navem Syriam videt et ad navem ambulat. Syphax 
prope navem stat. 

“salvé, Syphax!” clamat argentarius. Syphax est véndlicius. 
Syphax Caecilium salitat. 

Caecilius servum quaerit. Syphax ridet. ecce! Syphax magnum 
servum habet. Caecilius servum spectat. argentarius non est 
contentus. argentarius servum non emit. 

“vinum!” clamat Syphax. ancilla vinum bonum ad Caecilium 
portat. argentarius vinum bibit. 

Caecilius ancillam spectat. ancilla est pulchra. ancilla ridet. 
ancilla Caecilium délectat. vénalicius quoque ridet. 

“Melissa cénam optimam coquit,” inquit véndlicius. “Melissa 
linguam Latinam discit. Melissa est docta et pulchra. Melissa ...” 

“satis! satis!” clamat Caecilius. Caecilius Melissam emit et ad 
villam revenit. Melissa Grumidnem délectat. Melissa Quintum 
délectat. éheu! ancilla Metellam non délectat. 


ad portum to the harbor bonum good 
navem Syriam Syrianship  pulchra beautiful 
propenavem neartheship linguamLatinam Latin language 
quaerit is searching for, discit is learning 

is looking for docta skillful, good at 
habet has her job 
contentus satisfied satis enough 
emit buys éheu! alas! oh dear! 
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About the Language 


A Remember the difference between the nominative case and 
accusative case of the following nouns: 


nominative Metella Caecilius mercator 
accusative Metellam Caecilium mercat6rem 


B A large number of words, such as ancilla and taberna, form 
their accusative case in the same way as Metella. They belong to 
a “family” of nouns known as the first declension and look like this: 


nominative Metella ancilla taberna 

accusative Metellam ancillam tabernam 
The nominative ending of the first declension is -a, and the 
accusative ends in -am. 


C Another large group of nouns belongs to the second 
declension. Most of these words form their accusative in the 
same way as Caecilius. For example: 


nominative Caecilius servus amicus 

accusative Caecilium servum amicum 
The nominative ending of the second declension is usually -us, 
and the accusative ends in -um. 


D You have also met several nouns belonging to the third 
declension. For example: 


nominative mercator led senex canis 
accusative mercatdrem leOnem senem canem 


The nominative ending of the third declension may take 
various forms, but the accusative nearly always ends in -em. 
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Practicing the Language ej 
A Write out each sentence, completing it with the correct word 
in parentheses. Then translate the sentence into English. 


mercator é villa (quaerit, ambulat). 

servus ad hortum (recitat, venit). 

coquus ad culinam (revenit, habet). 

Syphax servum ad villam (dicit, intrat). 

Cléméns cibum ad Caecilium (salit, respondet, portat). 


OT rPWONE 


B The following words are all in the nominative case: 


pictor 
Celer 
ianua 
canis 
Quintus 
Metella 
pictiira 
led 
Herculés 





Find their accusative forms in the story, pictor, on page 37. 
Make three lists of their accusative forms to coincide with their 
declensions, as explained on page 41. 


C Write out each sentence, completing it with the correct case of 
the noun in parentheses. Then translate the sentence into 
English. 


For example: (servus, servum) vinum portat. 

servus vinum portat. 
The slave carries the wine. 

amicus (servus, servum) laudat. 

senex (taberna, tabernam) intrat. 

(dominus, dominum) cibum gustat. 

(mercator, mercatdrem) Metellam salitat. 

vendlicius (tonsor, tonsdrem) videt. 

(poéta, poétam) versum recitat. 

(senex, senem) in ford ambulat. 

ancilla (pictor, pictorem) ad atrium dicit. 


OCNATIPWNE 
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The town of Pompeii was built on a low hill of volcanic rock about five miles (eight 
kilometers) south of Mount Vesuvius and close to the mouth of a small river. It was 
one of a number of prosperous towns in the fertile region of Campania. Outside the 
towns, especially along the coast of the bay, there were many villas and farming 
estates, often owned by wealthy Romans who were attracted to the area by its 
pleasant climate and peaceful surroundings. 


Stage 3 


The town itself covered 163 acres (66 hectares) and was surrounded by a wall. 
The wall had eleven towers and eight gates. Roads led out from these gates to the 
neighboring towns of Herculaneum, Nola, Nuceria, and Stabiae, and to the harbor. 

Two wide main streets, known today as the Street of Shops and Stabiae Street, 
crossed near the center of the town. A third main street ran parallel to the Street of 
Shops. The other streets, most of which also ran in straight lines, divided the town 
neatly into blocks. Most streets probably did not have names, and a stranger 
visiting the town would have had to ask the way from the local people. The present 
names were invented in modern times to make identification and location of 
buildings easier. The streets, constructed of volcanic stone, had high paved 
sidewalks on one or both sides to enable pedestrians to avoid the traffic of wagons, 
horses, and mules and to keep out of the garbage and rainwater that collected in 
the roadway. Stepping ot stones provided convenient crossing places. 


= A street in Pompeii in the rain. 
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In all the main streets there were bakers’ shops and bars where hot and cold 
drinks and snacks could be bought. The main shopping areas were in the forum 
and along the Street of Shops to the northeast of the Stabian baths. Carved or 
painted signs indicated different kinds of stores: the figure of a goat announced a 
dairy; a hammer and chisel advertised a stonemason. General advertisements and 
public notices were painted on the whitewashed walls outside shops and houses. 
We can still see notices advertising shows in the amphitheater and political slogans 
supporting candidates in the local elections. 





At the western end of the town was the forum. This large and impressive open 
space, with a covered colonnade on three sides, was the center for business, local 
government, and religion. 

There were two theaters. Popular shows for large audiences were performed in 
the big open-air theater, which could hold about 5,000 people, while the smaller 
one, which was roofed, was used for concerts and for other shows. At the eastern 
end of the town was a huge sports ground and next to it an amphitheater in which 
gladiatorial combats and wild animal hunts were staged. This amphitheater was 
large enough to seat every inhabitant in Pompeii and visitors from neighboring 
towns as well. 

Like a modern seaport, Pompeii was a place where people of many nationalities 
were to be seen: Romans, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Africans, Spaniards, and probably 
several other nationalities as well, with their different languages and different 
religions. This regular coming and going of people, many of whom were merchants 
and businessmen, was made possible by the peaceful conditions that existed 
throughout the provinces of the Roman Empire at this time. 
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Pompeii 


Capua Gate 


Nola Gate 


CAECILIUS’ 





Temple of 
Venus metres 


Click on the map for a larger image 


Buildings around the Forum: 

Temple of Jupiter; 

Market; 

Temples of the Emperors and the Lares of Pompeii; 
Eumachia’s Clothworkers’ Meeting Hall; 5 Polling Station; 
Municipal Offices; 

Basilica; 

Temple of Apollo; 

Vegetable Market and Public Toilet. 


SCANDAARWNHE 
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From Britain in the northwest to Syria and Palestine in the east, Rome 
maintained peace and provided firm government. The frontiers of the empire were 
held secure by Roman troops stationed at important points. A system of well-built 
roads made travel by land relatively easy and provided an effective means of 
communication between Rome and distant parts of the empire. For many 
purposes, particularly for trade, travel by sea was more convenient. Ships carried 
cargoes of building materials, foodstuffs, and luxury goods across the 
Mediterranean; taxes were collected in the provinces. Pompeii was not a large 
town, but it played its part in the flourishing commercial and cultural life of the 
empire. 
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Streets of Pompeii 


Here are some glimpses of the streets of Pompeii. 










> 






e sign from a dairy. 
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Counters and wine storage jars (amphorae) Some bars have paintings on the walls 


are still in place in some of the barsand _—_ showing the customers drinking and 
food shops. gambling. 
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Word Study 


A Give the Latin word from which these words are derived: 


provident 
janitor 
circumspect 
proclamation 
responsive 
deportation 
ridicule 
magnanimous 
irate 

10 imbibe 


B Select the word which does not come from the same root as the others: 


SCOANATIFPWNE 


advise evident visceral supervise interview 

vine vignette vigilant vintage wine 

insurgent regional resurrection surge resurgence 
clamorous reclamation clamp declaim claimant 
despondent responsibility correspond sponge sponsor 


ar WON = 


C Give the derivatives of portat suggested in the phrases below: 


1 Easily carried: port----. 

2 Ameans of carrying from one place to another: 
a port-----. 

3 Carrying a great deal of significance: --port---. 

4 Furnishing assistance: ---port---. 

5 A person who writes accounts of events: --port--. 
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Vocabulary Checklist 


ad 

bibit 
circumspectat 
clamat 
ecce! 

et 

exit 
exspectat 
forum 
ianua 
iratus 
led 
magnus 
navis 
non 
portat 
respondet 
ridet 
salvé! 
surgit 
taberna 
videt 
villa 
vinum 
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to 

drinks 

looks around 
shouts 

see! look! 

and 

goes out 

waits for 
forum, business center 
door 

angry 

lion 

big, large, great 
ship 

not 

carries 

replies 

laughs, smiles 
hello! 

gets up, rises 
store, shop, inn 
sees 

house 

wine 


This painting shows 
Mercury, the god of 
profit as well as the 
messenger of the gods. It 
is painted above a cloth 
workshop in the Street of 
Shops, to bring success 
to the business. 
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Grumio6: 
ego sum coquus. 
ego cénam coquo. 


Caecilius: 
ego sum argentarius. 
ego peciiniam teneo. 


Pantagathus: 
ego sum tOnsor. 
ego barbam tondeo. 


4 Syphax: 
ego sum véndlicius. 
ego servum véndo. 


5 poeta: 
ego sum poéta. 
ego versum recit6. 


6 Celer: 
ego sum pictor. 
ego lednem pings. 
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7 Quintus: quid ta coquis? 
Grumié: ego cénam coqus. 


8 Quintus: quid ti tenés? 
Caecilius: ego pectiniam tene6. 


9 Quintus: quid ti tondés? 
tonsor: ego barbam tondesd. 


10 Quintus: quid ta véndis? 
véndalicius: ego servum véndo. 


11 Quintus: quid ta recitas? 
poéta: ego versum recito. 


12 Quintus: quid ti pingis? 
pictor: ego leonem pingo. 
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13 Metella: quis es tii? 
ancilla: ego sum Melissa. 


14 Metella: quis es tai? 
véndlicius: ego sum Syphax. 





15 Metella: quis es ta? 
tonsor: ego sum Pantagathus. 
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Hermogenés Ej 
Caecilius est in ford. Caecilius in ford argentariam habet. 
Hermogenés ad forum venit. Hermogenés est mercator Graecus. 
mercator navem habet. mercator Caecilium salitat. 
“ego sum mercator Graecus,” inquit Hermogenés. “ego sum 
mercator probus. ego peciiniam quaero.” 5 
“car ti peciiniam quaeris?” inquit Caecilius. “tt: navem habés.” 
“sed navis non adest,” respondet Hermogenés. “navis est in 
Graecia. ego peciiniam non habed. ego tamen sum probus. ego 
semper peciiniam reddo.” 
“ecce!” inquit Caecilius. “ego céram habed. ti anulum habés?” 10 
“ego anulum habeG,” respondet Hermogenés. “anulus signum 
habet. ecce! ego signum in céra imprim6.” 
Caecilius peciiniam tradit. mercator pectiniam capit et é ford 
currit. 


éheu! Hermogenés non revenit. mercator pectiniam non reddit. 15 
Caecilius Hermogenem ad basilicam vocat. 
argentariam = banker’s stall céram wax tablet 
Graecus Greek anulum ring 
probus honest signum seal, sign 
car? why? egoimprim6 I press 
non adest isnot here __ tradit hands over 
in Graecia in Greece capit takes 
tamen however currit runs 
semper always ad basilicam __ to the law court 


ego reddo I give back 
A corner of the forum with shops opening off the colonnade. 


a 
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in basilica 


itidex basilicam intrat. 


itidex: 
Caecilius: 
iaidex: 
Caecilius: 
iaidex: 
Caecilius: 
itaidex: 
Caecilius: 


Hermogenés: 


ituidex: 


Hermogenés: 


iaidex: 


Hermogenés: 


iaidex: 


Hermogenés: 


amicus: 
Caecilius: 
itaidex: 


Caecilius: 


Hermogenés: 


iaidex: 
Caecilius: 
itidex: 


itidex 
quis? 
Pompéianus 


quid ti agis? 
in urbe 
cotidié 
hodié 

débet 
mendax 
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quis es tai? 

ego sum Liicius Caecilius Iicundus. 

ta es Pompéianus? 

ego sum Pompéianus. 

quid ta in urbe agis? 

ego cotidié ad forum venio. ego sum argentarius. 
cur ta: hodié ad basilicam venis? 

Hermogenés multam peciiniam débet. 
Hermogenés pectiniam non reddit. 

Caecilius est mendax! 

quis es ta? 

ego sum Hermogenés. 

Hermogenés, quid ti in urbe agis? 

ego in ford negotium ago. ego sum mercator. 
quid ti respondés? ti pectiniam débés? 

ego peciiniam non débe6. amicus meus est testis. 
ego sum testis. Hermogenés peciiniam non débet. 
Caecilius est mendax. 

ta, Hermogenés, es mendax. amicus tuus quoque 
est mendax. ti peciniam n6n reddis ... 

satis! ti Hermogenem accisas, sed ti rem non 
probas. 

ego céram habeo. ti signum in céra vides. 

éheu! 

Hermogenés, ti 4nulum habés? 
ecce! Hermogenés anulum célat. 
ubi est Anulus? ecce! anulus rem probat. ego 
Hermogenem convinco. 


judge meus my, mine 
who? testis witness 
a citizen of tuus your 

Pompeii, Pompeian tii acciisas you accuse 
what do you do? tirem non probas = you do not 
in the city prove the case 
every day célat is hiding 
today ubi? where? 
owes ego convincd I convict, 
liar I find guilty 


10 
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About the Language 
A In the first three Stages, you met sentences like this: 


ancilla ambulat. mercator sedet. servus currit. 
The slave-girl walks. The merchant sits. The slave runs. 


All of these sentences have a noun (ancilla, mercator, servus) and a 
word indicating the action of the sentence, known as the verb. In the 
sentences above the verbs are ambulat, sedet, currit. 


In all the sentences you met in the first three Stages, the verb 
ended in -t. 


B In Stage 4, you have met sentences with ego and ta: 


ego ambulo. I walk. egoseded.I sit. ego curro. I run. 
tii ambulas. You walk. ti sedés. You sit. tai curris. You run. 


C Notice the three different forms of each word: 


ego ambulo. ego sedeo. ego curr. 
ta ambulas. tu sedés. ta curris. 
ancilla ambulat. mercator sedet. servus currit. 


Notice also that the words ego and ti are not strictly necessary, since the 
endings -6 and -s make it clear that I and you are performing the action 
of the sentence. The Romans generally used ego and ti only for 
emphasis. 


D The following example is rather different: 


ego sum Iratus. ti esiratus. servus est Iratus. 
Iam angry. You are angry. The slave is angry. 


E Further examples: 


Caecilius recitat. ego recito. 

Quintus dormit. ta dormis. 

ta laboras. servus laborat. 

Syphax servum habet. ego servum habeo. 

ego peciiniam trado. ti pectiniam tradis. 

Pantagathus est tonsor. tii es mercator. ego sum poéta. 
ambul6; circumspect6; circumspectas; es. 

sum; audio; audis; habés. 


OCONaATIPWN Ee 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A Write out each pair of sentences, completing the second 
sentence with the correct verb from the parentheses. Translate 
both sentences. 


1 ego sum mercator. ego navem (std, habed). 

2 ego sum servus. ego in culina (habed, labord). 

3 ties ancilla. ta suaviter (venis, cantas). 

4 ties mendax. ti peciiniam (débés, ambulas). 

5 ego sum Syphax. ego ancillam (vénd6, ambuld). 


B Write out each pair of sentences, completing the second sentence with 
the correct verb from the parentheses. Translate both sentences. 


1 ego sum coquus. ego cénam (coquG, coquis, coquit). 

2 ego sum Herculés. ego fiistem (tenés, tenet, tened). 

3 ties amicus. ta villam (intro, intras, intrat). 

4 ties itidex. ti Hermogenem (convincit, convincis, convincd). 

5 Syphax est vénalicius. Syphax ancillam (vénd6, véndis, véndit). 


C Choose the correct form for the word in parentheses. Then translate 
the sentence. 


1 (argentarius, argentarium) in ford sedet. 

2 Caecilius (mercatorem, mercator) salitat. 

3 “(navem, navis) non adest,” inquit Hermogenés. “quid 
quaeris?” inquit Caecilius. 

“(peciinia, peciiniam) quaer6,” respondet mercator Graecus. 
Caecilius pectiniam tradit, sed Hermogenés non est 
(probus, probum). 

6 quis est mendax? (Hermogenem, Hermogenés) est mendax. 
7 itdex (anulus, 4nulum) videt. 


a> 
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D Translate into English: 
Grumi6 et led 


Celer in villa laborat. Celer pictiram in triclini6 pingit. 
magnus le6 est in pictiira. Celer é villa discédit. 


Grumi6 é taberna revenit et villam intrat. Grumio est 
ébrius. Grumi6 pictiram videt. Grumi6 est perterritus. 

“theu!” inquit Grumié. “led est in triclinid. les mé spectat. 5 
leo mé ferGciter petit.” 

Grumi6 é triclinio currit et culinam intrat. Cléméns est in 
culina. Cleéméns Grumionem spectat. 

“cur ti es perterritus?” inquit Cléméns. 

“Sheu! led est in triclinid,” inquit Grumio. 10 

“ita vérG,” respondet Cléméns, “et servus ébrius est in 
culina.” 
discédit departs, leaves 
é taberna from the inn 
ébrius = drunk 
itavérd yes 





The basilica (law court) was a large, long building with rows of pillars inside and a 


high platform at the far end on which the town’s senior officials may have sat when 
hearing lawsuits. 
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The Forum 


The forum was the heart of the commercial, 
administrative, and religious life of Pompeii. It was a 
large open space surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnade, with various important buildings grouped 
closely around it. The open area, 156 yards (143 
meters) long and 42 yards (38 meters) wide, was paved 
with stone. In it stood a number of statues 
commemorating the emperor, members of the 
emperor’s family, and local citizens who had given 
distinguished service to the town. 

The illustration below shows a typical scene in the 
forum. The merchant on the left has set up his wooden 
stall and is selling small articles of ironware, pincers, 
knives, and hammers; the merchant on the right is a 
shoemaker. He has seated his customers on stools Part of the colonnade, which 
while he shows them his goods. Behind the merchants 14d two stories, seen from 
is the colonnade. This elegant structure, supported by side. You can see the holes 
columns of white marble, provided an open corridor in for the floor beams of the top 
which people could walk and do business, protected Story. 
from the heat of the sun in summer and the rain in 
winter. On the right, behind the shoemaker, is a statue of an important citizen 
mounted on horseback. Behind it is one of the bronze gates through which people 
entered the forum. The whole forum area was a pedestrian precinct, and a row of 
upright stones at each entrance provided an effective barrier to wheeled traffic. You 
can see two of these stones in the picture on page 51. 





Drawing based on 
another part of the 
painting opposite, 
which is 
unfortunately not 
well preserved. 
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In the Pompeian wall-painting above, you see a public notice-board fixed across 
the pedestals of three statues and some people studying the bulletins. There were 
no newspapers in Pompeii, but certain kinds of information, such as election 
results and dates of processions, festivals, and shows, had to be publicized. This 
was done by putting up notice-boards in the forum. 

In addition to official announcements, a large number of graffiti have been 
found in the forum and elsewhere in which ordinary citizens recorded lost 
property, announced accommodations for rent, left lovers’ messages, and 
publicized the problems they were having with their neighbors. One example 
reads: 


A bronze jar has been lost from this shop. A reward is offered for its 
recovery. 
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Another complains of noise at night and asks the aedile (the official who was 
responsible for policing) to do something about it: 


Macerior requests the aedile to stop people from making a noise in 
the streets and disturbing decent folk who are asleep. 





Some of the most important public buildings were situated around the forum. 
In a prominent position at the north end stood the Temple of Jupiter, the greatest of 
the Roman gods (see 1). It was probably from the steps of this temple that political 
speeches were made at election times. Speeches and announcements could also be 
made from a special platform in the forum called the tribunal. 
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To the west of the Temple of Jupiter, beneath the colonnade, were the prison 
and the public latrines. Just behind the temple stood a set of public baths. 

Next to the temple, in the northeast corner of the forum, was a large covered 
market (2) which contained permanent shops rather than temporary stalls. The 
storekeepers here sold mainly meat, fish, and vegetables. On the other side of the 
forum a public weights and measures table (10) ensured that they gave fair 
measures. 

Immediately to the south of the market was a temple dedicated to the larés, the 
guardian spirits of Pompeii (3), and next to that stood a temple in honor of the 
Roman emperors (4). Across the forum was the Temple of Apollo (9), and near the 
southwest corner of the forum was the Temple of Venus, an important goddess for 
the Pompeians, who believed that she took a special interest in their town. 

We have now mentioned five religious shrines around or near the forum. There 
were many others elsewhere in the town, including a temple of the goddess Isis, 
whose worship had been brought to Italy from Egypt. The Pompeians believed in 
many gods, rather than one, and it seemed to them quite natural to believe that 
different gods should care for different parts of human life. Apollo, for example, 
was associated with medicine, music, and prophecy; Venus was the goddess of 
love and beauty. 


On the east side of the forum was the Clothworkers’ Meeting | _S aa 
Hall (5), whose porch and colonnade were built with money ' Ee } 


given by Eumachia (see illustration on page 12), a successful a4 } 
businesswoman and priestess. As this was one of the most se x ! 
prosperous industries in the town, it is not surprising that its «SS Ss a 
headquarters were large and occupied such a prominent site. . \& “4 Ys 
Next to the meeting hall of the clothworkers was the polling “ ~ 
station (6), an open building where voting in the municipal ee “a 
elections took place. Along the south side were three municipal a 
offices (7), perhaps used for the treasury, the record office, and Sr Ne 
the meeting room of the town council. & NS) 


At the southwest corner stood the basilica, or courthouse (8). ne : 
This was a large, long building with two rows of interior 
columns marking side aisles. At one end was a high platform on \ fy 
which the two senior officials, called duoviri, may have sat = 
when hearing lawsuits. The basilica was also used as a meeting 


- Carving from 
place for businessmen. 8 fr 


Eumachia’s 
Meeting Hall. 
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Forum — Focus of Life 


Business, religion, local government: these were the official purposes of the 
forum and its surrounding buildings. This great crowded square was the center 
of much of the open-air life in Pompeii. Here people gathered to do business, to 
shop, or to meet friends. Strangers visiting the forum would have been struck by 
its size, the splendid buildings surrounding it, and the general air of prosperity. 
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Word Study 


A Give the Latin word from which each of these words is derived: 
query 


render 
egotistical 
prejudicial 
agile 

biscuit 
resignation 
insatiable 
mendacious 
10 invocation 


B Match each word to its correct definition listed below: 


OMNATIRPWN HE 


advocate impecunious terrify 


agent judicial vendor 

exhibit satisfy 

: ee to fulfill 

) a person who sells something 

Bo nse a defender or supporter 

We cca pertaining to legal practice 

B heads a person who acts on another’s behalf 
6 asses to frighten 

7 ates having little money, poor 


S gies to have out on display 


Some seal-stones from rings and a >» 
gold seal-ring without a stone. The Sop? 


stone on the left is enlarged. 
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Stage 4 Vocabulary Checklist 


agit 
negotium agit 
anulus 
céra 
coquit 
cuir? 
é, ex 
ego 
éheu! 
habet 
inquit 
itidex 
mendax 
peciinia 
perterritus 
poéta 
quaerit 
quis? 
reddit 
satis 
sed 
signum 
ta 
véndit 


vocat 
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does 

does business, works 
ring 

wax, wax tablet 
cooks 

why? 

out of, from 

I 


alas! oh dear! 
has 

says 

judge 

liar 

money 

terrified 

poet 

searches for, looks for 
who? 

gives back 
enough 

but 

sign, seal, signal 
you 

sells 

calls 


This marble carving was 
found in Caecilius’ house. It 
shows the Temple of Jupiter, 
with statues of men on 
horseback on each side, as it 
looked during an earthquake 
that happened in A.D. 62. 








IN THEATRO 











3 servus est in via. servi sunt in via. 
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puella est in via. puellae sunt in via. 





mercator est in via. mercatorés sunt in vid. 
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wv \ 
11 spectator in theatro sedet. spectatdrés in theatro sedent. 





3 actor in scaena stat. actorés in scaena stant. 
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15 f€mina spectat. 16 f€minae spectant. 





19 iuvenis plaudit. 
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actorés 


magna turba est in urbe. féminae et puellae sunt in turba. senés 

quoque et iuvenés sunt in turba. servi hodié non laborant. senés 

hodié non dormiunt. mercatorés hodié non sunt occupatt. 

Pompéiani sunt Otidsi. urbs tamen non est quiéta. Pompéiani ad 

theatrum contendunt. magnus clamor est in urbe. 5 
agricolae urbem intrant. nautae urbem petunt. pastorés dé 

monte veniunt et ad urbem contendunt. turba per portam ruit. 


nuntius in ford clamat: 


ie 


actores 


sunt in urbe. actorés sunt in 
theatrd. Priscus fabulam dat. 
Priscus fabulam bonam dat. 
actorés sunt Actius et Sorex.” 

Caecilius et Metella é villa 
discédunt. argentarius et uxor ad 
theatrum ambulant. Cléméns et 
Melissa ad theatrum contendunt. 
sed Grumi6 in villa manet. 


actorés 
turba 
féminae 
puellae 
iuvenés 
OtidsI 
quiéta 

ad theatrum 
contendunt 
clamor 
agricolae 
nautae 
petunt 
pastorés 

dé monte 
per portam 
ruit 
nintius 
fabulam dat 
uxor 
manet 
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actors 

crowd 

women 

girls 

young men 

at leisure, with time off, idle 
quiet 

to the theater 
hurry 

shout, uproar 
farmers 

sailors 

head for, seek 
shepherds 

down from the mountain 
through the gate 
rushes 

messenger 

is putting on a play 
wife 

remains, stays 


10 


15 





Two actors in mask and costume. 
These statues were found ina 
garden in a house in Pompeii. 


About the Language I 


A. In the first four Stages, you have met sentences like these: 


puella sedet. 

The girl is sitting. 
leo currit. 

The lion is running. 


servus laborat. 

The slave is working. 
mercator dormit. 

The merchant is sleeping. 


Sentences like these refer to one person or thing, and in each sentence the form 
of both words (the noun and the verb) is said to be singular. 


Sentences which refer to more than one person or thing use a different form 


of the words known as the plural. Compare the singular and plural forms in 


the following sentences: 
singular 
puella laborat. 
The girl is working. 
servus ridet. 
The slave is laughing. 
leo currit. 
The lion is running. 
mercator dormit. 
The merchant is sleeping. 


plural 

puellae laborant. 

The girls are working. 

servi rident. 

The slaves are laughing. 
leOnés currunt. 

The lions are running. 
mercatorés dormiunt. 

The merchants are sleeping. 


Note that in each of these sentences both the noun and the verb show the 
difference between singular and plural. 


singular and plural forms of the verb. 
singular 
laborat 
ridet 
currit 
dormit 


Look again at the sentences in section B and note the difference between the 


plural 
laborant 
rident 
currunt 
dormiunt 


In each case the singular ending is -t and the plural ending is -nt. 
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D_ Notice how Latin shows the difference between is and are. 
mercator est in via. mercat6rés sunt in vid. 
The merchant is in the street. The merchants are in the street. 
E_ Further examples: 
amicus ambulat. amici ambulant. 
actor clamat. actorés clamant. 
féminae plaudunt. fémina plaudit. 
vénalicil intrant. véndalicius intrat. 
ancilla respondet. ancillae respondent. 
senés dormiunt. senex dormit. 


— 


Anh wb 


Fragment of wall-painting showing 
an actor in the dressing-room, 
studying his mask. 
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Poppaea 


Poppaea est ancilla. ancilla prope idnuam stat. ancilla viam spectat. dominus in 


horto dormit. 


Poppaea: 


agricolae: 
Poppaea: 


Lucrio: 
puert: 
Poppaea: 
Lucrio: 
Poppaea: 


Lucrio: 
Poppaea: 
Lucris: 
Poppaea: 
Lucris: 
Poppaea: 


Lucrid: 


amicus: 
Poppaea: 
Grumio: 
Poppaea: 
Grumio: 
euge! 
adsunt 
semisomnus 
puerl 

ti ... facis 
clamoérem 
til ... vexas 


dominus est Lucri6. Lucrio est senex. 
ego amicum meum exspecto. ubi est amicus? 
(Lucrio6 stertit.) 
éheu! Lucri6 est in villa. 5 
(agricolae in vid clamant.) 
euge! agricolae hodié non laborant! 
Lucrio! Lucrid! agricolae urbem intrant. agricolae 
adsunt. 
(s€misomnus) a ... a ... agricolae? 10 
euge! Sorex! Actius! act6rés adsunt. 
Lucrio! Lucrid! puert per viam currunt. 
quid ti clamas, Poppaea? cir tii clamorem facis? 
Lucrid, Pompéiani clamorem faciunt. agricolae et pueri 
sunt in via. I5 
cir ti mé vexas? 
actorés in theatro fabulam agunt. 
actorés? 
Sorex et Actius adsunt. 
quid ti dicis? 20 
(irdta) senés ad theatrum ambulant, iuvenés ad 
theatrum contendunt, omnés Pompéiani ad theatrum 
ruunt. Act6rés in theatro fabulam agunt. 
euge! actorés adsunt. ego quoque ad theatrum 
contends. 25 
(exit Lucrid. amicus villam intrat.) 
salvé! mea columba! 
Grumi6, déliciae meae! salvé! 
ubi est dominus tuus? 


Lucri6 abest. 30 
euge! 

hurrah! fabulam agunt act in a play 

arehere _ tii dicis you say 

half-asleep omnés all 

boys mea columba my dove 

youmake _ déliciaemeae_ my darling 

a noise abest is out 

you annoy 
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About the Language II 
A_ Study the following examples of singular and plural forms: 


singular plural 

puella ridet. puellae rident. 

The girl is smiling. The girls are smiling. 
servus ambulat. servi ambulant. 

The slave is walking. The slaves are walking. 
mercator contendit. mercatorés contendunt. 

The merchant is hurrying. The merchants are hurrying. 


B_ Each of the nouns in bold type is in the nominative case, because it refers to a 
person or persons who are performing some action, such as walking or 
smiling. 


C_puella, servus, and mercator are therefore nominative singular, and puellae, 
servi, and mercatorés are nominative plural. 


D Notice the forms of the nominative plural in the different declensions: 
first declension second declension third declension 


puellae servi mercatorés 
ancillae amici leonés 
féminae pueri senés 





- 4 
bay rT oe ; r< 


The Pompeians often used theatrical images to decorate their homes. 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A 


Write out each sentence, completing it with the correct form of the verb in the 
parentheses. Then translate the sentence. 

1 4ctorés (adest, adsunt). 

puellae in theatro (sedent, sedet). 

agricola ad urbem (currunt, currit). 

Pompéiani clamoGrem (facit, faciunt). 

servi ad theatrum (contendit, contendunt). 

pater (est, sunt) in tablino. 


An bk Wh 


Write out each sentence, completing it with the correct singular or plural noun 
in the parentheses. Then translate the sentence. 

(pastor, pastorés) ad theatrum contendunt. 

(puella, puellae) actorem laudat. 

(véndalicius, vénalicil) ad urbem veniunt. 

(f€mina, féminae) fabulam spectant. 

(senex, senés) in ford dormit. 

(puer, pueri) in urbe sunt. 


Anh wWN = 


Write out each sentence, completing it with the correct form of the noun in the 
parentheses. Then translate the sentence. 

1 omnés Pompéiani (actorem, actor) spectant. 

Grumi6 (céna optima, cénam optimam) coquit. 

(senem, senex) fabulam dat. 

Caecilius (ancillam, ancilla) quaerit. 

agricolae (clamor, clamorem) faciunt. 

puellae (Cerberus, Cerberum) audiunt. 


An kh WN 
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D Translate into English: 
in theatro 
hodié Pompéiani sunt otidst. domini et servi non laborant. 
multi Pompéiani in theatro sedent. spectatorés Actium 
exspectant. tandem Actius in scaena stat. Pompéiani 
plaudunt. 
subito Pompéiani magnum clamorem audiunt. servus B) 
theatrum intrat. “euge! finambulus adest,” clamat servus. 
Pompéiani Actium non spectant. omnés Pompéiani é theatro 
currunt et finambulum spectant. 
némo in theatrd manet. Actius tamen nOn est iratus. Actius 
quoque finambulum spectat. 10 


multi many 
spectatOrés spectators 
tandem at last 

in scaena on stage 
plaudunt applaud, clap 


subitd suddenly 
finambulus tightrope walker 
némo no one 
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The Theater at Pompeii 


Plays were not performed in Pompeii every day but only at festivals, which were 
held several times a year. There was, therefore, all the more excitement in the town 
when the notices appeared announcing a performance. On the day itself, the stores 
were closed, and no business was done in the forum. Men and women with their 
slaves set off for the theater early in the morning. Some carried cushions because the 
seats were made of stone, and many took food and drink for the day. The only people 
who did not need to hurry were the members of the town council and other important 
citizens, for whom the best seats at the front of the auditorium were reserved. These 
important people carried tokens which indicated the entrance they should use and 
where they were to sit. Latecomers among the ordinary citizens had to be content 
with a seat right at the top of the large semicircular auditorium. The large open-air 
theater at Pompeii could hold 5,000 people. Adjoining it was the Odeon, a smaller, 
more elegant, roofed theater. 

The large Pompeian theater was modelled on the Greek and had essentially the 
same parts. The cavea, or seating area, was a semicircular sloping auditorium in 
which seats rose in tiers. The orchéstra in Pompeii was horseshoe-shaped and 
provided seating space for important officials. Behind the scaena, or stage, was a 
building (scaenae fréns) as high as the auditorium. The scaenae frons had three or 
five doorways, and the entire front was decorated with columns and niches. 





A bronze head of Sorex, a famous actor of 
Pompeii. Originally the eyes would have been 


Pompeii’s ele ant, smaller, 
. = inserted in lifelike colors. 


roofed theater. 
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ra 





Pompeii’s main, open-air theater. 


A dramatic performance was a public occasion, and admission to the theater was 
free. All the expenses were paid by a wealthy citizen, who provided the actors, the 
producer, the scenery, and the costumes. He volunteered to do this not only to benefit 
his fellow citizens but also to gain political popularity which would be useful in local 
elections. 

The performance consisted of a series of plays and lasted all day, even during the 
heat of the afternoon. To keep the spectators cool, a large canvas awning was 
suspended by ropes and pulleys across most of the large theater. The awning was 
managed by sailors, who were used to handling ropes and canvas. Even so, on a 
windy day, the awning could not be unfurled, and the audience had to make use of 
hats or sunshades to protect themselves from the sun. Between plays, scented water 
was sprinkled by attendants. 

One of the most popular kinds of production was the pantomime, a mixture of 
opera and ballet. The plot, which was usually serious, was taken from the Greek 
myths. The parts of the different characters were mimed and danced by one masked 
performer, while a chorus sang the lyrics. An orchestra containing such instruments 
as the lyre, double pipes, trumpet, and castanets accompanied the performance, 
providing a rhythmical beat. Pantomime actors were usually Greek slaves or 
freedmen. They were much admired for their skill and stamina and attracted a large 
following of fans. 
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Equally popular were the comic actors. The bronze statue of one of these, Sorex, 
was discovered at Pompeii, together with graffiti on walls naming other popular 


actors. One of these reads: 


Actius, our favorite, come back quickly. 


Comic actors appeared in vulgar 
farces and in short one-act plays which 
were often put on at the end of longer 
performances. These short plays were 
about Italian country life and were 
packed with rude jokes and slapstick. 
They used just a few familiar characters, 
such as Pappus, an old fool, and 
Manducus, a greedy clown. These 
characters were instantly recognizable 
from the strange masks worn by the 
actors. The Roman poet Juvenal 
describes a performance of a play of this 
kind in a country theater, where the 
children sitting on their mothers’ laps 
shrank back in horror when they saw the 
gaping, white masks. These masks, like 
those used in other plays, were probably 
made of linen which was covered with 
plaster and painted. 

Sometimes, at a festival, the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, 
playwrights of the second century B.C., 
were put on. These plays also used a 
number of familiar characters, but the 
plots were complicated and the dialogue 
more witty than that of the farces. 





A clay model of a mask, perhaps for the 


character Manducus. 





A mosaic of a theater musician. 
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The Comedies of Plautus 
There is usually a young man from a respectable family who is leading a wild life; 
he is often in debt and in love with a pretty, but unsuitable, slave-girl. His father, 
who is old-fashioned and disapproving, has to be kept in the dark by deception. 
The son is usually helped in this by a cunning slave, who gets himself and his 
young master in and out of trouble at great speed. Eventually, it is discovered that 
the girl is free-born and from a good family. The young man is, therefore, able to 
marry his true love, and all ends happily. 





1 Father has to be restrained from violence 2 The boy hi heey 
when he finds his son coming home drunk with his beloved slave- 
from a party. The cunning slave props the lad __ girl (here’s her mask). 
up. A musician is playing the double pipes. 





4 The slave uncovers a basket in the girl’s 
possession and finds her baby clothes - they are 
recognized! She must be the long-lost daughter of 
father’s best friend and wrongly enslaved by 
pirates! All live happily ever after. 


3 The slave sits on an 
altar for sanctuary, hoping 
to escape terrible 
punishment. 
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Word Study 

A Match each word to its correct definition listed below: 
audience feminine _ state 
convene rejuvenate turbulent 
fabulous spectator ubiquitous 


LS . staes a group of listeners 

2 cacsmies mythical or legendary; marvelous 
3: waned a condition or situation 

Wage to assemble, gather together 

S. wine a person who watches 

O° nauce rowdy, unruly 

he syd ares characteristic of women 

B dcades to make young again 

DO: stwaw appearing everywhere 


B_ Select the word which does not come from the same root as the others: 
1 cursor cursive curriculum curse’ occur 
2 petulant perpetual petition appetite petroleum 
3 circumvent ventilate adventure conventional inventive 
4 specimen conspicuous speck introspective despise 
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Stage 5 Vocabulary Checklist 


adest 
adsunt 
agricola 
ambulat 
audit 
clamor 
contendit 
currit 
euge! 
fabula 
fabulam agit 
fémina 
hodié 
iuvenis 
meus 
multus 
multi 
optimus 
petit 
plaudit 
puella 
senex 
spectat 
stat 
turba 
ubi? 
urbs 
venit 
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is here 

are here 

farmer 

walks 

hears, listens to 
shout, uproar 
hurries 

runs 

hurrah! 

play, story 

acts in a play 
woman 

today 

young man 

my, mine 

much 

many 

very good, excellent, best 
heads for, attacks, seeks 
applauds, claps 
girl 

old man 

looks at, watches 
stands 

crowd 

where? 

city 


comes 





Sculpture of a theater mask. 














1 servi per viam ambulabant. 


= 
ez a 
w 
4 Us 
a~ os 
ae 
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5 Cléméns erat fortis. 6 sed canis Clémentem superavit. 
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: i i AAT r Ain 
11 servi erant laett. 12 servi Quintum laudavérunt. 
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pugna Ej 
Cléméns in ford ambulabat. turba maxima erat in for6. servi et 

ancillae cibum emébant. multi pist6rés panem véndébant. poéta 

recitabat. mercator Graecus contentidnem cum agricola habébat. 

mercator iratus peciniam postulabat. subitd agricola Graecum 

pulsavit, quod Graecus agricolam vituperabat. Pompéiani 5 
ridébant, et agricolam incitabant. Cléméns, postquam clamorem 

audivit, ad pugnam festinavit. tandem agricola mercat6rem 

superavit et é ford agitavit. Pompéiani agricolam fortem 


laudavérunt. 

pugna fight pulsavit hit, punched 
maxima very large quod because 

erat was incitabant were urging on 
pistorés bakers postquam when, after 
panem bread festinavit hurried 
contentidnem argument superavit overpowered 


cum agricola witha farmer agitavit chased 
postulabat = was demanding 


> Sa > 





aan dam er eeene 





Shopping for dinner. 
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Felix 





multi Pompéiani in taberna vinum bibébant. Cléméns tabernam 
intravit. subit6 Cléméns “Félix!“ clamavit. Cleméns Félicem laeté 
salitavit. Félix erat libertus. 

Cléméns Félicem ad villam invitavit. Cléméns et Félix villam 
intravérunt. Cléméns Caecilium et Metellam quaesivit. Caecilius 
in tablin6 scribébat. Metella in hortd sedébat. Caecilius et Metella 
ad atrium festinavérunt et Félicem saliitavérunt. postquam 
Quintus atrium intravit, Félix iuvenem spectavit. libertus erat 
valdé comm6Otus. paene lacrimabat; sed ridébat. 

tum Cléméns ad culinam festinavit. Grumi6 in culina 
dormiébat. Cleméns coquum excitavit et totam rem narravit. 
coquus, quod erat laetus, cénam optimam paravit. 


laeté happily 
Iibertus _freedman 
invitavit invited 

valdé very much, very 
commétus moved, affected 
paene almost 
lacrimabat was crying 
tum then 

excitavit | woke up, aroused 
totam rem the whole story 
narravit told 

paravit prepared 


10 
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Félix et fiir 


post cénam Quintus rogavit, “pater, cir Félix nunc est libertus? olim erat 


servus tuus.” 


tum pater totam rem narravit. 


Caecilius: Félix olim in tablin6 scribébat. Félix erat sdlus. 
Cléméns et Grumio cibum in ford quaerébant. 
Metella aberat, quod sordrem visitabat. 

Félix: pater tuus aberat, quod argentariam in ford 
administrabat. 

Caecilius: | ném0o erat in villa nisi Félix et infans. parvus infans in 
cubiculd dormiébat. subitd fir per ianuam intravit. 
fiir tacité atrium circumspectavit; tacité cubiculum 
intravit, ubi Infans erat. Félix nihil audivit, quod 
intenté laborabat. fir parvum Infantem é villa tacité 
portabat. subito infans vagivit. Félix, postquam 
clamorem audivit, statim é tablind festinavit. 
“furcifer!” clamavit Félix iratus, et firem ferdciter 
pulsavit. Félix fiirem paene necavit. ita Félix parvum 
infantem servavit. 

Félix: dominus, postquam rem audivit, erat laetus et mé 
liberavit. ego igitur sum libertus. 

Quintus: sed quis erat infans? 

Caecilius: erat Quintus! 

fir thief in cubiculd in a bedroom 

post after tacité quietly 

rogavit asked ubi where 

nunc now nihil nothing 

olim once, some time ago portabat —_ began to carry 

solus alone vagivit cried, wailed 

aberat was out statim at once 

sordrem sister necavit killed 

administrabat was looking after ita in this way 

nisi except servavit saved 

Infans child, baby liberavit freed, set free 

parvus little, small igitur therefore, and so 
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10 


I5 


20 


About the Language 


A All the stories in the first five Stages were set in the present, and in every 


sentence the verbs were in the present tense. Study the following examples: 


PRESENT TENSE 


singular servus laborat. The slave works or The slave is working. 


plural _ servi laborant. 


The slaves work or The slaves are working. 


In Stage 6, because the stories happened in the past, you have met the 
imperfect tense and the perfect tense. Study the different endings of the two 


past tenses and their English translation: 


IMPERFECT TENSE 
singular poéta recitabat. 
Metella in hort6 sedébat. 


plural _ servi in ford ambulabant. 


Pompéiani vinum bibébant. 


PERFECT TENSE 

singular coquus intravit. 

Cléméns clamorem audivit. 
amici Caecilium 
salitavérunt. 

iuvenés ad tabernam 
festInavérunt. 


plural 


A poet was reciting. 
Metella was sitting 

in the garden. 

The slaves were walking 
in the forum. 

The Pompeians were 
drinking wine. 


The cook entered. 
Clemens heard the uproar. 
The friends greeted 
Caecilius. 

The young men 

hurried to an inn. 


Compare the endings of the imperfect and perfect tenses with the endings of 


the present tense. 


singular plural 
PRESENT portat portant 
IMPERFECT portabat portabant 
PERFECT portavit portavérunt 


You can see that in the imperfect and perfect tenses, as with the present tense, 
the singular ends in -t and the plural in -nt. 
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Notice how Latin shows the difference between is, are, and was, were. 


singular plural 
PRESENT Caecilius est in tablino. servi sunt in culina. 
Caecilius is in the study. The slaves are in the kitchen. 
IMPERFECT Caecilius erat in foro. servi erant in via. 


Caecilius was in the forum. The slaves were in the street. 
In the following examples you will see that the imperfect tense is often used of 
an action or situation which was going on for some time. 
infans in cubiculo dormiébat. pater et mater aberant. 
The baby was sleeping in the bedroom. The father and mother were away. 


The perfect tense, on the other hand, is often used of a completed action or an 
action that happened once. 


agricola mercatorem pulsavit. Pompéiani agricolam laudavérunt. 
The farmer punched the merchant. The Pompeians praised the farmer. 
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Practicing the Language 


A When you have read the following story, answer the questions on the following 
page. 
avarus 


duo fiirés dlim ad villam contendébant. in villa mercator 
habitabat. mercator erat senex et avarus. avarus multam 
peciiniam habébat. firés, postquam villam intravérunt, 
atrium circumspectavérunt. 
“avarus,” inquit fiir, “est solus. avarus servum non habet.” 5 
tum ftrés tablinum intravérunt. avarus clamavit et 
ferdciter pugnavit, sed firés senem facile superavérunt. 
“ubi est peciinia, senex?” rogavit fir. 
“servus fidélis peciniam in cubicul6 custédit,” inquit 
senex. 10 
“tai servum fidélem non habés, quod avarus es,” clamavit 
fir. tum firés cubiculum petivérunt. 
“peciiniam video,” inquit fir. firés cubiculum intravérunt, 
ubi peciinia erat, et peciiniam intenté spectavérunt. sed éheu! 
ingéns serpéns in peciinia iacébat. firés serpentem timébant 15 
et é villa celeriter festinavérunt. 
in villa avarus ridébat et serpentem laudabat. 
“ties bonus servus. numquam dormis. peciniam meam 
semper servas.” 


avarus miser 
duo two 
habitabat was living 
inquit said 
pugnavit fought 
facile easily 


fidélis faithful 

custédit is guarding 

ingéns huge 

serpéns snake 

iacébat —_—-was lying 

timébant were afraid of, feared 
celeriter quickly 

numquam never 


servas look after ingéns serpéns. 
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Questions 
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8 
9 


Who was hurrying to the merchant’s house? 

Write down three details about the merchant from lines 2-3. 

What did the thieves do immediately after entering the house? 

In line 5, why did one of the thieves think the merchant would be alone? 

In line 6, the thieves found the merchant in his study. What do you think he was 
doing there? 

In lines 6-7, which two Latin words tell you that the merchant resisted the 
thieves? Why did he lose the fight? 

In line 9, who did the merchant say was guarding his money? Why did the thief 
think he was lying? 

Which room did the thieves then enter? What did they see? 

In lines 15-16, why did the thieves run away? 


10 In lines 18-19, how did the merchant describe the serpéns? What reasons did he 


give? 


Write out each sentence completing it with the correct form of the noun ej 
from the parentheses. Then translate the Latin sentence. Translate 

carefully the tenses of the verb. 

For example:(servus, servi) in foro ambulabat. 

servus in ford ambulabat. 

The slave was walking in the forum. 

(amicus, amici) forum intravérunt. 

amici forum intravérunt. 

The friends entered the forum. 


(libertus, libertt) per viam festinabat. 
(servus, servi) peciniam portabant. 

(fir, firés) atrium circumspectavit. 
(mercator, mercatorés) clamorem audivérunt. 
(puer, pueri) firem superavérunt. 

(nauta, nautae) ad urbem festinavit. 
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Turn back to the story, Félix et fiir, on page 92. Read the lines 9-15 again, 
then make two lists, one for verbs in the imperfect tense, and one for verbs in 
the perfect. You should find five verbs in the imperfect, and seven verbs in the 
perfect tense. (The same verbs may occur more than once.) 
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Slaves and Freedmen 
Wherever you traveled in the Roman world, you would find people who were slaves, 
like Grumio, Clemens, and Melissa. They belonged to a master or mistress to whom 
they had to give complete obedience. They were not free to make decisions for 
themselves. The Romans, like the other peoples who lived around the Mediterranean 
in classical times, regarded slavery as a normal and necessary part of life. Even those 
who realized that it was not a natural state of affairs made no serious attempt to 
abolish it. Slavery in the Roman Empire, however, was not based on racial prejudice. 
Slaves came from many different tribes and countries: Gaul, Germany, Britain, 
Spain, North Africa, Egypt, different parts of Greece and Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine. Color itself did not signify slavery or obstruct advancement. Nor did slaves 
live separately from free people. Many slaves would live in the same house as their 
master. Slaves and free people could often be found working together. 

People usually became slaves as a result either of being taken prisoner of war or 
of being captured by pirates; the children of slaves were automatically born into 
slavery. By the first century A.D., slaves made up 30 to 40 percent of the total 
population of Italy. A merchant like Caecilius would have had no fewer than a dozen 
in his house and many more working on his estates and in his businesses. Very 
wealthy men owned hundreds and sometimes even thousands of slaves. A man 
named Pedanius Secundus, who lived in Rome, kept four hundred in his house there. 
When one of them murdered him, they were all, in accordance with Roman law, put 
to death in spite of protests by the people of Rome. 


NTS «Air c ry 





Many people became slaves when captured in Rome’s numerous wars. The scene 
above shows captives after a battle, sitting among the captured weapons and waiting 
to be sold. Families would be split up, and slaves would be given new names by their 
masters. 
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The Work and Treatment of Slaves 


Slaves were employed in all kinds of work. Slaves might be owned by private 
individuals; a family’s slaves were considered part of the familia. Publicly owned 
slaves carried out such municipal duties as bath and aqueduct maintenance. In the 
country, the life of slaves was rougher and harsher than in the cities. They worked as 
laborers on farms, as shepherds and ranchers on the big estates in southern Italy, in 
the mines, and on the building of roads and bridges. Some of the strongest slaves 
were bought for training as gladiators. 

In the towns, slaves were used for both unskilled and skilled work. They were 
cooks and gardeners, general servants, hairdressers, laborers in factories, musicians, 
actors, and entertainers. Many received training that made them valuable as skilled 
accountants, secretaries, teachers, doctors, midwives, managers of businesses, 
managers of corporations like brickyards and warehousing, and managers of farms, 
vineyards, and orchards. In the course of doing such jobs, they were regularly in 
touch with their masters and other free men; they moved without restriction about the 
streets of the towns, went shopping, conducted business, visited temples, and 
attended shows at the theater and amphitheater. Foreign visitors to Rome and Italy 
were surprised that there was so little visible difference in dress, work, or treatment 
between a slave and a poor free man. 

The law did not regard slaves as human beings, but as things that could be bought 
and sold, treated well or treated badly, according to the whim of their master. 
Common sense usually prevented a master from treating his slaves too harshly, since 
only fit, well-cared-for slaves were likely to work efficiently. A slave who was a 
skilled craftsman would be worth a large sum of money. A Roman master was 
generally too sensible to waste an expensive possession through carelessness. 
Although slaves were not protected by the law, there was one important exception: 
the law did not allow a master to kill a slave without just reason. The law said that 
slaves could not marry, nor could they own personal possessions. Yet, in actual 
practice, slaves could enter a marital relationship and could accumulate substantial 
sums of money. 

Although many slaves did suffer personal degradation and inconsiderate or even 
cruel masters, many others were treated well. Frequently vernae, slaves born into the 
household, and alumnt, those acquired as babies or small children, were treated like 
members of the family. Slaves played with the children of the house as they grew up; 
under the supervision of the mother, they looked after the babies and helped with the 
early education of the younger children. A Roman might select a Greek nurse for his 
children so that they might learn Greek naturally. A young woman, on her marriage, 
often took her childhood nurse with her to her new home. 
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Slaves’ jobs varied from serving drinks in the home and nursing children, to heavy labor, 


such as transporting goods. 


Some were trained as gladiators. 






Freeing a Slave 


Not all slaves remained in slavery until they died. Compared to the other peoples in 
the Mediterranean area, the Romans were uniquely liberal in freeing slaves and in 
granting Roman citizenship. Freeing educated or trained slaves seems to have 
become almost standard procedure. In fact, so common was the practice that 
Emperor Augustus passed a law forbidding the freeing of slaves before age thirty. 
Freedom was sometimes given as a reward for particularly good service, sometimes 
as a sign of friendship and respect. A slave was permitted to own property, usually 
money (peciilium), and could purchase his own freedom and that of another slave, 
frequently a spouse. Freedom was also very commonly given at the master’s death by 
a statement in the will. The Augustan law also restricted this practice: not more than 
a hundred slaves (fewer in a small household) could be so freed. 
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The act of freeing a slave was called mantmissi6, a word connected with manus 
(hand) and mittd (send), meaning “‘a sending out from the hand” or “a setting free 
from control.” Manumission was performed in several ways. The oldest method took 
the form of a legal ceremony before a public official, such as a judge. This is the 
ceremony seen in the picture at the beginning of this Stage. A witness claimed that 
the slave did not really belong to the master at all; the master did not deny the claim; 
the slave’s head was then touched with a rod, and he was declared officially free. 
There were other simpler methods. A master might manumit a slave by a declaration 
in the presence of friends at home or merely by an invitation to recline on the couch 
at dinner. 


Freedmen and Freedwomen 


The ex-slave became a libertus (freedman) or liberta (freedwoman). A freedwoman 
had fewer opportunities than a freedman. Often a freedwoman would marry her 
former master or a former slave. A freedman, however, had the opportunity to make 
his own way in life and even to become an important member of his community. 
Nevertheless he did not receive all the privileges of a citizen who had been born free. 
He could not stand as a candidate in public elections, nor could he become a high- 
ranking officer in the army. He still had obligations to his former master and had to 
work for him a fixed number of days each year. He would become a cliéns, one of 
the clients, and would visit his patrénus, patron, regularly to pay his respects, 
usually early in the morning. He would be expected to help and support his former 
master whenever he could. This connection between them is seen very clearly in the 
names taken by a freedman. Suppose that his slave name had been Felix and his 
master had been Lucius Caecilius Iucundus. As soon as he was freed, Felix would 
take some of the names of his former master and call himself Lucius Caecilius Felix. 
Although a freedman had some restrictions, his children would enjoy all the 
privileges of full Roman citizenship. 

Some freedmen continued to do the same work that they had previously done as 
slaves, while others were set up in business by their former masters. Some became 
priests in the temples or servants of the town council; the council secretaries, 
messengers, town clerk, and town crier were probably all freedmen. Some became 
very rich and powerful. Two freedmen at Pompeii, who were called the Vettii and 
who may have been brothers, owned a house which is one of the most magnificent in 
the town. The colorful paintings on its walls and the elegant marble fountains in the 
garden show clearly how prosperous the Vettii were. Another Pompeian freedman 
was the architect who designed the large theater; another was the father of Lucius 
Caecilius Iucundus. 
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Word Study 


A Give the Latin word from which these words are derived: 
furtive 
intentional 
pulsate 
avarice 
vituperative 
fortitude 
insuperable 
redeem 
bonanza 

10 ferocious 
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B_ Write derivatives from scribit which fit the following definitions: 
To write in an aimless fashion. 

Holy writing. 

Writing on a tombstone or similar memorial. 

A contract to receive a certain number of magazine issues. 

A written drug recipe. 

A copy, especially of an academic record. 

A note written afterwards. 


NAMB WN = 





Loe 


Atrium of the House of the Menander. 
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Stage 6 Ej 
Vocabulary Checklist 


abest is out, is absent 
aberat was out, was absent 
avarus miser 
bonus good 
emit buys 
erat was 
ferdciter _fiercely 
festinat hurries 
fortis brave, strong 
fir thief 
infans baby, child 
intenté intently 
libertus freedman, ex-slave 
olim once, some time ago 
parvus small, little 
per through 
postquam after, when 
pulsat hits, punches, whacks 
quod because 
rés thing 
scribit writes 
subitd suddenly 
superat overcomes, overpowers The two freedmen called the Vettii 
tum then had their best dining room 
tuus your, yours decorated with tiny pictures of 
vituperat _finds fault with, cupids, seen here racing in 
tells off, curses chariots drawn by deer. 
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. ly / 
1 amicus Caecilium visitabat. 2 Caecilius amicum exspectabat. 


villam intravit. amicum salitavit. 





3 amicus cum Caecilid cénabat. 4 amicus poculum inspexit. 
cénam laudavit. vinum gustavit. 





6 Caecilius plausit. 


5 amicus poculum hausit. 
tum fabulam narravit. “euge!” dixit. 
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7 amici optimum vinum 
bibérunt. 
tandem surréxérunt. 


8 servi in Atrio stabant. 
ianuam aperuérunt. 


9 Caecilius et amicus 
“vale” dixérunt. 
amicus é villa discessit. 
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fabula mirabilis 
multi amici cum Caecilid cénabant. Félix quoque aderat. omnés 
amici coquum laudavérunt, quod céna erat optima. 

postquam omnés cénavérunt, Caecilius clamavit, “ubi est 
Decéns? Decéns non adest.” tum Caecilius Clementem é villa misit. 
servus Decentem per urbem quaesivit. 

postquam servus é villa discessit, Félix poculum hausit. tum 
libertus fabulam mirabilem narravit: 

“Olim amicus meus ex urbe discédébat. nox erat, sed ltina pléna 
lticébat. amicus per viam festinabat, ubi silva erat, et subitd 
centuriGnem cOnspexit. amicus meus centuridnem salitavit. 
centurio tamen nihil dixit. tum centurid tunicam déposuit. ecce! 
centurio Evanuit. ingéns lupus subitd apparuit. amicus meus valdé 
timébat. ingéns lupus ululavit et ad silvam festinavit. tunica in via 
iacébat. amicus tunicam cauté Inspexit. ecce! tunica erat lapidea. 
tum amicus rem intelléxit. ille centurio erat versipellis.” 


fabula story lapidea made of stone 
mirabilis marvelous, strange rem intelléxit understood the truth 
misit sent ille that 
discessit departed, left versipellis werewolf 
poculum wine-cup 

hausit drained 

ex urbe from the city 

nox night 

luna moon 

pléna full 

lucébat was shining 

silva woods, forest 


centuridnem centurion 
conspexit caught sight of 





dixit said 

déposuit took off 

évanuit vanished 

lupus wolf 

apparuit appeared 

ululavit howled 

cauté cautiously 

Inspexit looked at, examined 
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About the Language I 
A_ Study the following example: 


mercator Caecilium visitabat. mercator villam intravit. 
A merchant was visiting Caecilius. The merchant entered the house. 


B_ In Stage 7, you have met a shorter way of saying this: 
mercator Caecilium visitabat. villam intravit. 
A merchant was visiting Caecilius. He entered the house. 
The following sentences behave in the same way: 
amici cum Caecilid cénabant. coquum laudavérunt. 
Friends were dining with Caecilius. They praised the cook. 
ancilla in atrio stabat. dominum salitavit. 
The slave-girl was standing in the hall. She greeted the master. 


C_ Notice that Latin does not have to include a separate word for he, she, or they. 
intravit can mean he entered or she entered, depending on the context. 


D Further examples: 

Grumi6 in culina laborabat. cénam parabat. 

actorés in theatro clamabant. fabulam agébant. 
Metella non erat in villa. in hort6 ambulabat. 

liberti in taberna bibébant. Grumidnem salitavérunt. 
iuvenis poculum hausit. vinum laudavit. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Symbolic of man’s fate, 
this mosaic table-top 
comes from a summer 
triclinium. 
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Decéns 


postquam Félix fabulam narravit, Caecilius et hospités plausérunt. tum 
omnés tacébant et aliam fabulam exspectabant. subito clamorem 
audivérunt. omnés ad atrium festinadvérunt, ubi Cléméns stabat. 


Caecilius: 
Cléméns: 
Caecilius: 
Cléméns: 
omnés: 


Caecilius: 
servus primus: 


servus secundus: 


servus primus: 


servus secundus: 


servus primus: 


Caecilius: 
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hercle! quid est? cir ti clamodrem facis? 
Decéns, Decéns ... 

quid est? 

Decéns est mortuus. 

quid? mortuus? éheu! 

(duo servi intrant.) 

quid dicis? 

dominus meus ad villam tuam veniébat; 
dominus gladiatorem prope amphitheatrum 
cOnspexit. 

gladiator dominum terruit, quod gladium 
ingentem vibrabat. tum gladiator clamavit, 
“tii mé nOn terrés, led, ti mé non terrés! 
leOnés amicum meum in aréna necavérunt, 
sed tii mé non terrés!” 

Decéns valdé timébat.” tii es Insanus,” inquit 
dominus. “ego non sum led. sum homo.” 
gladiator tamen dominum ferociter petivit et 
eum ad amphitheatrum traxit. dominus 
perterritus clamavit. Cleméns clamorem 
audivit. 

Cléméns, quod fortis erat, amphitheatrum 
intravit. Decentem in aréna conspexit. 
dominus meus erat mortuus. 

ego rem intellego! gladiator erat Pugnax. 
Pugnax erat gladiator notissimus. Pugnax 
olim in aréna pugnabat, et leo Pugnacem 
necavit. Pugnax nOn vivit: Pugnax est umbra. 
umbra Decentem necavit. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


hospités 
plausérunt 
tacébant 
aliam 
hercle! 
mortuus 
primus 
gladiatorem 
prope 
amphitheatrum 
secundus 
terruit 
gladium 
vibrabat 


in aréna 
Insanus 
homd6 
eum 
traxit 
notissimus 
vivit 
umbra 


guests “i 
applauded po ee 

a = - 
were silent yrs eh yy . 


) a 


another 

by Hercules! 
dead 

jirst 
gladiator 


near the 
amphitheater 


second 
frightened 
sword 


was brandishing, 
was waving 


in the arena 
insane, crazy 
man 

him 

dragged 

very well-known 
is alive 

ghost 








The inside of the Pompeii amphitheater as it is today, looking northwest towards 


Vesuvius. 
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ar 5 

postquam Caecilius rem explicavit, omnés amici tacébant. mox 

amici “valé” dixérunt et € villa discessérunt. per viam timidé 

procédébant. nillae stéllae licébant. nilla lina erat in caelo. amici 

nihil audivérunt, quod viae désertae erant. amici per urbem tacité 

procédébant, quod umbram timébant. 5 
subito féelés ululavit. amici valdé timébant. omnés per urbem 

perterriti ruérunt, quod dé vita déspérabant. clamorem mirabilem 

faciébant. multi Pompéiani erant solliciti, quod clamorem 

audivérunt. Caecilius tamen clamOrem n6n audivit, quod in 


cubiculd dormiébat. 10 
explicavit explained 

valé good-bye 

timidé nervously 

procédébant were advancing, were proceeding 

nillae stéllae no stars 

in caelo in the sky 

désertae deserted 

félés cat 

ruérunt rushed 


dé vita déspérabant were despairing of their lives 
solliciti worried, anxious 





About the Language II 


A In Stage 6, you met examples of the perfect tense. They looked like this: 
senex ad tabernam ambulavit. amici in urbe dormivérunt. 
The old man walked to the inn. The friends slept in the city. 
This is a very common way in which Latin forms the perfect tense. 


B_ In Stage 7, you have met other forms of the perfect tense. Look at the 
following examples: 


PRESENT PERFECT 
singular plural 
apparet  apparuit apparuérunt 
s/he appeared they appeared 
dicit dixit dixérunt 
s/he said they said 
discédit discessit discessérunt 
s/he left they left 
facit fécit fécérunt 
s/he made they made 
capit cépit c&épérunt 
s/he took they took 
venit vénit vénérunt 
s/he came they came 


C Compare this with the way some words behave in English: 


Isend Isent Igive Igave Iread I read 
Irun Iran Icome I came 


D If you are not sure whether a particular verb is in the present tense or the 
perfect tense, you can check by looking it up in the Complete Vocabulary 
section in the back of the book. Also, beginning with the Vocabulary Checklist 
for this Stage, verbs will be presented in two forms: the present tense, 3rd 
person singular, and then the perfect tense, 3rd person singular, followed by 
the meaning for the present tense form. 
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Practicing the Language ej 
A Complete each sentence with the correct phrase, and then translate the 
sentence. 

For example: amici (villam intravit, cénam laudavérunt). 
amici cénam laudavérunt. 
The friends praised the dinner. 

mercator (€ villa discessit, clamorem audivérunt). 

ancillae (ad villam ambulavit, in villa dormivérunt). 

leonés (gladiatorem terruit, gladiatorem cOnspexérunt). 

liberti (linam spectavit, ad portum festinavérunt). 

centurio (fabulam audivit, servum laudavérunt). 

fiir (per urbem ruit, centuridnem terruérunt). 

Caecilius et amicus (leonem cOnspexit, portum petivérunt). 
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B_ Complete each sentence with the correct word. Then translate the sentence. 
For example: coquus (céna, cénam) paravit. 
coquus cénam paravit. 
The cook prepared the dinner. 


(servus, servi) ad silvam ambulavérunt. 
servi ad silvam ambulavérunt. 
The slaves walked to the wood. 


Cléméns (dominus, dominum) excitavit. 

(libertus, libertum) fabulam narravit. 

(agricola, agricolae) ad forum festinavérunt. 

ancilla (ianua, ianuam) aperuit. 

(puella, puellae) clamorem fécit. 

(spectator, spectatorés) cibum ad theatrum portavérunt. 
(senex, senés) é villa discessit. 
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C List the following verbs in two columns following the example. Translate each 
verb. 


PRESENT PERFECT 
portat s/he carries portavit s/he carried 


coxit, vituperant, terruit, dixit, coquit, faciunt, vituperavérunt, audit, cépit, 
terret, laboravérunt, audivit, diicit, fécérunt, laborant, capit 
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animal ferdx 
postridié, Félix ad tablinum vénit. Caecilius eum ad vénationem 


invitavit. 


“ingéns aper,” inquit Caecilius, “in monte Vesuvio latet. amici 
mei hunc aprum saepe vidérunt. animal tamen est ferox. amici 


eum numquam cépérunt.” 5 
“ego vénator fortissimus sum,” respondit Félix. “gladiatorem 
mortuum fortasse timed. aper vivus tamen mé non terret! sed cir ti 
Quintum ad vénationem non invitas? num Quintus aprum timet?” 
Caecilius igitur filium vocavit. Quintus laetissimus vénabulum 
longum cépit et cum patre et libertd ad vénationem contendit. 10 
multi servi et multi canés aderant. omnés ad montem 
processérunt, ubi aper latébat. 
Servi, postquam aprum cOnspexérunt, clamorem fécérunt. aper 
ferdx, quod clam6rem audivit, impetum fécit. Felix venabulum 
émisit, sed aprum non percussit. ltbertus, quod ad terram décidit, 15 
clamavit, “éheu! aper mé petit!” 
Quintus fortiter processit et venabulum suum éEmisit. ecce! 
aprum transfixit. ingéns aper ad terram mortuus décidit. 
“euge!” clamavit Caecilius. “Olim Félix Quintum servavit. nunc 
filius meus Félicem servavit!” 20 
animal animal cépit took 
ferdx fierce, ferocious procésserunt proceeded 
postridie the next day advanced 
venit came impetum attack, charge 
véenationem hunt émisit threw, hurled 
aper boar percussit hit, struck 
in monte Vesuvio on Mount Vesuvius terram ground 
latet lies hidden décidit fell down 
vidérunt have seen fortiter bravely 
numquam never processit stepped 
cépérunt (have) captured, forward 
caught suum his 
venator hunter transfixit pierced, 
fortissimus very brave 
fortasse perhaps 
vivus live, living 
num Quintus ... timet? Surely Quintus is not afraid? 
vénabulum hunting spear 


trgam or ev | O—IrsS————s“« ee 
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Metella et Melissa Bj 


Metella, postquam Caecilius et Quintus et Félix ad vénationem 
processérunt, Melissam in villa quaerébat. Metella culinam 
intravit, ubi Grumio laborabat. Grumi6 erat iratus. 
“cir tii es 1ratus, Grumi6? cir ferdciter circumspectas?” rogavit 
Metella. 5 
“heri Melissa cénam optimam paravit,” respondit coquus. 
“hodié ego cénam pessimam paro, quod nillus cibus adest. heri 
multus cibus erat in culina. ancilla omnem cibum coxit. Melissa est 
pulcherrima sed Melissa est pestis!” 
Metella é culina discessit et ad tablinum festinavit, ubi Cléméns 10 
laborabat. Cleméns quoque erat iratus. 
“Melissa est pulcherrima sed Melissa est pestis!” clamavit 
servus. 
“quid fécit Melissa?” rogavit Metella. 
“heri Melissa in tablino laborabat,” respondit Cléméns. “hodié 15 
ego in tablino laboro. ecce! cérae et stili absunt. nihil est in loco 
proprio.” 
Metella, postquam é tablino discessit, hortum intravit. Metella 
Melissam in hort6 vidit. éheu! ancilla lacrimabat. 
“Melissa, cir lacrimas?” rogavit Metella. 20 
“Jacrim6 quod Grumi6 et Cléméns mé vituperant,” respondit 
ancilla. 
“ego tamen té nOn vitupers,” inquit Metella. “ego té lauds. ecce! 
tii criInés meGs optimé componis. stolam meam optimé componis. 
fortasse Grumio et Cléméns té non laudant; sed ego té laud6, quod 25 
mé diligenter ciiras.” 


heri yesterday stolam (long) dress 
pessimam very bad diligenter carefully 
coxit cooked ciiras take care of 
pulcherrima very beautiful 













fécit has done 

still pens 

in loc6d proprio in the right place 
vidit saw 

crinés hair 

optimé very well 


componis arrange 
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Roman Beliefs about Life after Death 


The Romans did not place the tombs of the dead in quiet, lonely places but by the 
side of roads just outside towns, where they could be seen and admired. The tombs at 
Pompeii can still be seen along the roads that go north from the Herculaneum Gate 
and south from the Nuceria Gate. 

Some were grand and impressive and looked like small houses; others were plain 
and simple. Inside a tomb there was a chest or vase containing the ashes of the dead 
person; sometimes there were recesses in the walls of a tomb to hold the remains of 
several members of a family. The ashes of poor people, who could not afford the 
expense of a tomb, were buried more simply. At this time cremation was the normal 
way of disposing of the dead. 

In building their cemeteries along busy roads rather than in peaceful and secluded 
places, the Romans were not showing any lack of respect. On the contrary, they 
believed that, unless the dead were properly treated, their ghosts would haunt the 
living and possibly do them harm. It was most important to provide the dead with a 
tomb or grave, where their ghosts could have a home. But it was also thought that 
they would want to be close to the life of the living. One tomb has this inscription: “TI 
see and gaze upon all who come to and from the city” and another, “Lollius has been 
placed by the side of the road in order that everyone who passes may say to him 
‘Hello, Lollius’.” 
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It was believed that the dead in some way continued the activities of life and 
therefore had to be supplied with the things they would need. A craftsman would 
want his tools, a woman her jewelry, children their toys. When the bodies of the dead 
were cremated, certain of their possessions were burned or buried with them. A 
Greek writer called Lucian tells the story of a husband who had burned all his dead 
wife’s jewelry and clothes on the funeral pyre so that she might have them in the next 
world. A week later he was trying to comfort himself by reading a book about life 
after death, when the ghost of his wife appeared. She began to reproach him because 
he had not burned one of her gilded sandals, which, she said, was lying under a chest. 
The family dog then barked, and the ghost disappeared. The husband looked under 
the chest, found the sandal, and burned it. The ghost was now content and did not 
appear again. 

The ghosts of the dead were also thought to be hungry and thirsty and therefore 
had to be given food and drink. Offerings of eggs, beans, lentils, flour and wine were 
placed regularly at the tomb. Sometimes holes were made in the tomb so that food 
and wine could be poured inside. Wine was a convenient substitute for blood, the 
favorite drink of the dead. At the funeral and on special occasions, animals were 
sacrificed, and their blood was offered. 
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Cremation urns 





It was thought, however, that in spite of these attempts to care for them, the dead 
did not lead a very happy existence. In order to help them forget their unhappiness, 
their tombs were often decorated with garlands of flowers and surrounded by little 
gardens, a custom which has lasted to this day, although its original meaning has 
changed. With the same purpose in mind, the family and friends of a dead person 
held a banquet after the funeral and on the anniversary of the death. Sometimes these 
banquets took place in a dining room attached to the tomb itself, sometimes in the 
family home. The ghosts of the dead were thought to attend and enjoy these cheerful 
occasions. 

In addition to these ceremonies, two festivals for the dead were held every year. 
At one of these, families remembered parents and relations who had died; at the 
other, they performed rites to exorcise any ghosts in their houses who might be 
lonely or hungry and therefore dangerous. 
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Some people also believed in the Greek myths about the underworld, where the 
good lived happily forever in the Elysian Fields and where the wicked were punished 
for their crimes in Tartarus. Stories were told about the punishments suffered by 
famous evildoers such as the wicked Tityus, who had his liver pecked out by 
vultures, and the daughters of Danaus, who were condemned to carry water forever 
in pots with holes in the bottom. By the first century A.D., most Romans did not take 
these stories literally, although they continued to incorporate them into their art and 
literature. 

An open-air dining room 
attached to a tomb 


outside the 
Herculaneum Gate, 
where the relatives 
could feast with the 
dead. 





There were a few people who did not 
believe in any form of life after death. These 
were the followers of a Greek philosopher 
called Epicurus who taught that, when a man 
died, the breath that gave him life dissolved in 
the air and was lost forever. The Epicureans, 
therefore, could devote all their energy to 
making the most of life in this world. 

Most Romans, however, felt no need to 
question their traditional beliefs and customs 
which kept the dead alive in their memories 
and tried to ensure that the spirits were happy 
and at peace. 





A bronze head of Epicurus, 
from a villa at Herculaneum. 
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Word Study 


A Match the word in Column II that comes closest in meaning to the words in 


Column I: 
I II 
lachrymose nearness 
pulchritude silent 
tacit beauty 
internecine tearful 
propinquity deadly 

B_ What do the following derivatives of facit mean? 

1 facsimile 

2 manufacture 

3 perfect 

4 mollify 

5 beneficial 

What do the following derivatives of omnis mean? 

1 omnibus 

2 omnipotent 

3 omniscient 

4 omnivorous 


C_ Fill in the blanks with derivatives from the following Latin words: 
cOnspicit nihil terret mortuus rogat 


ah WN = 


The costume made the actor very ...... 

Our team intends to..... the opposition. 

He had to submit to a thorough police ...... 

The president was ..... by the absence of the main speaker for the evening. 
The Halloween costume struck ..... into the small children. 
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Stage 7 Vocabulary Checklist 


cénat: cénavit 
centurid 

cOonspicit: cOnspexit 
cum 

facit: fécit 

heri 

ingéns 

intellegit: intelléxit 
lacrimat: lacrimavit 
mortuus 

narrat: narravit 
necat: necavit 
nihil 

omnis 

parat: paravit 
pestis 

poculum 

procédit: processit 
prope 

pulcher 

rogat: rogavit 
tacité 

tamen 

terret: terruit 
umbra 

valdé 
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eats dinner, dines 
centurion 

catches sight of 
with 

makes, does 
yesterday 

huge 

understands 

cries, weeps 

dead 

tells, relates 

kills 

nothing 

all 

prepares 

pest, rascal 

cup (often for wine) 
advances, proceeds 
near 

beautiful, handsome 
asks 

quietly, silently 
however 

frightens 

ghost, shadow 

very much, very 





Dead sinners being 
punished in the 
underworld: Sisyphus 
had to roll a stone 
forever; Ixion was tied 
to a revolving wheel; 
and Tantalus was never 
able to quench his thirst. 








GLADIATOR ES 





1 nuntil spectaculum 
nuntiabant. 
Pompéiani nuntids audiébant. 


2 gladiatorés per viam 
procédébant. 
Pompéiani gladiatorés 
laudabant. 





3 puellae iuvenés saliitavérunt. 
iuvenés quoque ad 
amphitheatrum 
contendébant. 
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ag Cy 
} . rates 

< N far 4 servi feminas spectabant, 
{\ Lic} ML quod féminae ad 


spectaculum contendébant. 





5 pueri per viam festinabant. 
puellae pueros salitavérunt. 


6 Pompéiani tabernas non 
intrabant, quod tabernae 
erant clausae. 
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spectabant, quod gladiatorés 
in aréna pugnabant. 
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amphitheatrum 






7 postquam gladiatorés 
Pompéian6s saliitavérunt, 
Pompéiani plausérunt. 


9 spectatorés murmillonés 
incitabant, quod murmillonés 
saepe victOrés erant. 


gladiatorés 


Régulus erat senator Romanus. in villa magnifica habitabat. villa 
erat prope Niceriam. Nicerini et Pompéiani erant inimict. 
Nicerini, quod amphitheatrum non habébant, saepe ad 
amphitheatrum Pompéianum veniébant; saepe erant turbulentt. 


Régulus dlim spectaculum splendidum in amphitheatro édidit, 5 
quod diem natalem celebrabat. multi Nicerini igitur ad urbem 
vénérunt. civés Pompéiani erant irati, quod Nicerini vias 
complébant. omnés tamen ad forum contendérunt, ubi nintii 
stabant. niintiI spectaculum optimum nintiabant: 

“gladiatorés adsunt! viginti gladiatorés hodié pugnant! rétiarit 10 
adsunt! murmillonés adsunt! béstiarii béstias ferdcés agitant!” 

Nicerini, postquam nintids audivérunt, ad amphitheatrum 
quam celerrimé contendérunt. Pompéiani quoque ad 
amphitheatrum festinavérunt. hi Pompéiani NucerinGs et 
Régulum vituperabant, quod Nicerini erant turbulenti. omnés I5 
vehementer clamabant. civés, tamen, postquam amphitheatrum 
intravérunt, tacuérunt. primam pugnam exspectabant. 
senator Romanus Roman senator 
magnifica magnificent 
Niceriam Nuceria (a town near Pompeii) 

Nicerini the people of Nuceria 
inimici enemies 

saepe often 

turbulentt rowdy, disorderly 
spectaculum show, spectacle 
splendidum splendid 

édidit presented 

diem natalem birthday 

celebrabat was celebrating 

civés citizens 

complébant were filling 
nuantiabant were announcing 
viginti twenty 

rétiaril retiarii, net-fighters 
murmillénés murmillones, heavily armed gladiators 
béstiarit beast-fighters 

béstias wild animals, beasts 
quam celerrimé = as quickly as possible 
hi these 

vehementer loudly, violently 
tacuérunt fell silent 
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in aréna 

duo rétiarii et duo murmillonés arénam intravérunt. postquam 
gladiatorés spectatorés saltitavérunt, tuba sonuit. tum gladiatorés 
pugnam commisérunt. murmillonés Pompéianos valdé 
délectabant, quod saepe victorés erant. Pompéiani igitur 
murmillonés incitabant. sed rétiarii, quod erant expeditt, 
murmillonés facile évitavérunt. 

“rétiaril non pugnant! rétiarii sunt ignavi!” clamavérunt 
Pompéiant. Nicerini tamen respondérunt, “‘rétiarit sunt callidt! 
rétiaril murmillonés décipiunt!” 

murmillonés rétiarids fristra ad pugnam provocavérunt. tum 
murmillo clamavit, “tinus murmilld facile duds rétiarids superat.” 

Pompéiani plausérunt. tum murmill6 rétiarids statim petivit. 
murmill6 et rétiarit ferdciter pugnavérunt. rétiaril tandem 
murmillonem graviter vulneravérunt. tum rétiarii alterum 
murmillonem petivérunt. hic murmill6 fortiter pugnavit, sed 
rétiariI eum quoque superavérunt. 

Pompéiant, quod irati erant, murmill6nés vituperabant; 
missiGnem tamen postulabant, quod murmillonés fortés erant. 
Nicerini mortem postulabant. omnés spectatorés tacébant et 
Régulum intenté spectabant. Régulus, quod Nicerini mortem 
postulabant, pollicem vertit. Pompéiani erant Trati, et vehementer 
clamabant. rétiaril tamen, postquam Régulus signum dedit, 
murmillonés interfécérunt. 


10 


15 


20 


tuba trumpet provocavérunt challenged 
sonuit sounded iinus one 
pugnam graviter seriously 
commisérunt began the fight vulneravérunt wounded 
victorés victors, alterum the second, 
winners the other 
expediti lightly armed hic this 
évitaverunt avoided missionem release 
ignavi cowards mortem death 
callidi clever, smart  pollicem vertit turned his 
décipiunt are deceiving, thumb up 
are tricking dedit gave 
fristra in vain interfécérunt = killed 
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venatio 

When you have read this story, answer the questions opposite. 
postquam rétiarii ex aréna discessérunt, tuba iterum sonuit. subitd 
multi cervi arénam intravérunt. cervi per totam arénam currébant, 
quod perterriti erant. tum canés ferdcés per portam intravérunt. 
canés statim cervos perterritos agitavérunt et interfécérunt. 
postquam canés cervos superavérunt, lupiI arénam intravérunt. 
lupi, quod valdé ésuriébant, canés ferdciter petivérunt. canés erant 
fortissim1, sed lupt facile canés superavérunt. 

Nicerini erant laetissimi et Régulum laudabant. Pompéiani 
tamen n6n erant contenti, sed clamabant, “ubi sunt lednés? cir 
Régulus lednés retinet? 

Régulus, postquam hunc clamorem audivit, signum dedit. 
statim trés leonés per portam ruérunt. tuba iterum sonuit. béstiarit 
arénam audacissimé intravérunt. lednés tamen béstiarids non 
petivérunt. leonés in aréna recubuérunt. leonés obdormivérunt! 

tum Pompéiani erant Tratissimi, quod Régulus spectaculum 
ridiculum édébat. Pompéiani Régulum et Niicerinds ex 
amphitheatr6 agitavérunt. Nicerini per vids fugiébant, quod 
valdé timébant. Pompéiani tamen gladids suds déstrinxérunt et 
multds Niicerin6s interfécérunt. ecce! sanguis non in aréna sed per 
vias fluébat. 


iterum again 

cervi deer 
ésuriébant were hungry 
retinet is holding back 
hunc this 

trés three 


audacissimé very boldly 
recubuérunt lay down 
obdormivérunt went to sleep 


iratissimi very angry 

ridiculum ridiculous, silly 

édébat was presenting 

fugiébant began to run away, began to flee 
suds their 


déstrinxérunt drew 
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10 


I5 


20 


Questions 
What two things happened after the retiarii left the arena? 
How did the deer feel? What two things happened to them? 
Why did the wolves chase the dogs? How did the chase end? 
What were the different feelings of the Nucerians and Pompeians? 
Why were the Pompeians feeling like this? 
What two things happened after Regulus gave the signal? 
What would the spectators have expected to happen? What went wrong? 
Why were the Pompeians angry? What did they do? 
What made the riot so serious? 
0  Re-read the last sentence. Why do you think ecce! is put in front of it? 


me ertan &b WN = 











About the Language I 


A_ From Stage 2 onwards, you have met sentences like these: 


amicus puellam salitat. The friend greets the girl. 

dominus servum vituperabat. The master was cursing 
the slave. 

pueri lednem spectavérunt. The boys watched the lion. 


In each of these examples, the person who has something done to him or her is 
indicated in Latin by the accusative singular. 


B In Stage 8, you have met sentences like these: 


amicus puellas salitat. The friend greets the girls.. 
dominus servos vituperabat. The master was cursing 

the slaves. 
pueri leGnés spectavéerunt. The boys watched the lions.. 


In these examples, the persons who have something done to them are indicated 
in Latin by the accusative plural. 


C You have now met the following cases: 


FIRST SECOND THIRD 
DECLENSION DECLENSION DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 
nominative puella servus mercator 
accusative puellam servum mercatorem 
PLURAL 
nominative puellae servi mercatorés 
accusative puellas servos mercatorés 


D Further examples: 

agricola gladiatorem laudavit. agricola gladiatorés laudavit. 
servus agricolam interf€cit. servus agricolas interfécit. 
centurio servos laudavit. 

puer Actorés ad theatrum duxit. 

senex actorem ad forum dixit. 

amicus fabulas narravit. 

amici ancillam salttavérunt. 

agricolae nintios audivérunt. 


SNA MN BR WN = 
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pastor et led a 


olim pastor in silva ambulabat. subitd pastor leonem conspexit. leo 
tamen pastorem non agitavit. led lacrimabat! pastor, postquam 
leonem conspexit, erat attonitus et rogavit, 
“cir lacrimas, leo? cir mé non agitas? cir mé non coOnsimis?” 
leo tristis pedem ostendit. pastor spInam in pede cdnspexit, tum 5 
clamavit, 
“ego spinam vided! spinam ingentem video! nunc intellego! ti 
lacrimas, quod pés dolet.” 
pastor, quod benignus et fortis erat, ad leonem cauté vénit et 
spinam inspexit. led fremuit, quod ignavus erat. 10 
“Jeo!” exclamavit pastor, “ego perterritus sum, quod tt fremis. 
sed té adiuvo. ecce! spina!” 
postquam hoc dixit, pastor spInam quam celerrimé extraxit. led 
ignavus iterum fremuit et é silva festinavit. 
posted, R6mani hunc pastorem comprehendérunt, quod I5 
Christianus erat, et eum ad arénam dixérunt. postquam arénam 
intravit, pastor spectatorés vidit et valdé timébat. tum pastor 
béstias vidit et clamavit, “nunc mortuus sum! vided lednés et 
lupos. éheu!” 
tum ingéns led ad eum ruit. led, postquam pastorem olfécit, non 20 
eum cOnsiimpsit sed lambébat! pastor attonitus leonem agnOvit et 
dixit, 
“t& agndsco! ti es leG tristis! spina erat in pede tuo.” 
led iterum fremuit, et past6rem ex aréna ad saliitem dixit. 


attonitus astonished hoc this 

tristis sad extraxit pulled out 
pedem foot, paw posted afterwards 
ostendit showed comprehendérunt arrested 
spinam thorn Christianus Christian 

dolet hurts olfécit smelled, sniffed 
benignus —= kind lambébat began to lick 
fremuit roared agnovit recognised 
exclamavit shouted ad saliitem to safety 
adiuvo help 
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About the Language II 


A Study the following pairs of sentences: 


Pompéiani erant iratt. Pompéiani erant iratissim!. 

The Pompeians were angry. The Pompeians were very angry. 
gladiator est notus. gladiator est notissimus. 

The gladiator is famous. The gladiator is very famous. 
mater erat laeta. mater erat laetissima. 

The mother was happy. The mother was very happy. 


The words in bold type are known as superlatives. Notice how they are 
translated in the examples above. 


B_ A few superlatives are formed in a different way: 
mons est pulcher. mons Vesuvius est pulcherrimus. 
The mountain is beautiful. Mount Vesuvius is very beautiful. 


C Further examples: 
1 mercator est tristis. senex est tristissimus. 
2 canis erat ferdx. led erat ferdcissimus. 
3 amicus fabulam longissimam narravit. 
4 murmilldnés erant fortés, sed rétiarii erant fortissim!. 
5 Melissa erat pulcherrima. 


A duel reaches its 
climax in this painting 
from a tomb at Pompeii. 
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Practicing the Language ej 
A Complete each sentence with the correct word from the box. Then translate the 
sentence. 
ego amicos véndo 
ti lednés spectas 


Pee multas villas habeo. AmelOnnerr salito. 
2 egoservos...... Sine ancillas laudas. 
3 ti gladiatorés...... Gm agitas. 


B Complete each sentence with the right word from the parentheses. Then 
translate the sentence. 

tii es vénalicius; ti servos in ford (vénds, véndis, véndit). 

ego sum gladiator; ego in aréna (pugno, pugnas, pugnat). 

Félix est libertus; Félix cum Caecilid (cénG, cénas, cénat). 

ego mult6ds spectatorés in amphitheatro (video, vidés, videt). 

ti in villa magnifica (habit, habitas, habitat). 

Régulus hodié diem natalem (celebro, celebras, celebrat). 

tii saepe ad amphitheatrum (veni6, venis, venit). 

ego rem (intelleg6, intellegis, intellegit). 


SNIAMNRWNYN 


C_ The following words, in the accusative plural, occur in the accusative singular 
in the pastor et led story (page 131). Find the accusative singular forms in the 
story. Make a three-columned chart for first, second, and third declension, and 
list each singular and plural pair in Ee ao column. 
leonés pastorés Z ; 
spinas arénas 
Then find the accusative plural 
forms for the following singular 
nouns, and continue the chart: 
lupum 
béstiam 
spectatorem 






Gladiator fi Wee were often 
performed to the sound of trumpet 
and organ. 
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Gladiatorial Shows 


Among the most popular entertainments in all parts of the Roman world were shows 
in which gladiators fought each other. These contests were usually held in an 
amphitheatrum (amphitheater). This was a large oval building, without a roof, in 
which rising tiers of seats surrounded an aréna. Canvas awnings, supported by ropes 
and pulleys, were spread over part of the seating area to give shelter from the sun. 
The amphitheater at Pompeii was large enough to contain the whole population as 
well as many visitors from nearby towns. Spectators paid no admission fee as the 
shows were given by wealthy individuals at their own expense. 


Bird’s-eye view of the 
amphitheater showing the 
awning. Compare the 
drawing on page 124. The 
building held around 20,000 
people, and the number of 
seats was being increased 
when the city was destroyed. 





Among the many advertisements for gladiatorial shows that are to be seen 
painted on the walls of buildings is this one: 


Twenty pairs of gladiators, given by Lucretius Satrius Valens, priest of 
Nero, and ten pairs of gladiators provided by his son will fight at Pompeii 
from 8 to 12 April. There will also be an animal hunt. Awnings will be 
provided. 


Soon after dawn on the day of a show, the spectators would begin to take their places. 
A trumpet (tuba) blared and priests came out to perform the religious ceremony with 
which the games began. Then the gladiators entered in procession, paraded round the 
arena, and saluted the sponsor of the show. The gladiators were then paired off to 
fight each other, and the contests began. 

The gladiators were slaves, condemned criminals, prisoners of war, or free 
volunteers; they lived and trained in a school or barracks under the supervision of a 
professional trainer. 

Part of the program of one particular show, together with details of the results, 
reads as follows: 
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A Thracian versus a Murmillo 
Won: Pugnax from Nero’s school: 
3 times a winner 
Died: Murranus from Nero’s school: 
3 times a winner 


A heavily armed gladiator versus a Thracian 
Won: Cycnus from the school of Julius: 
8 times a winner 
Allowed to live: Atticus from the school of Julius: 
14 times a winner 


Chariot Fighters 

Won: Scylax from the school of Julius: 
26 times a winner 

Allowed to live: Publius Ostorius: 
51 times a winner 





The fight ended with the death or surrender of one of the gladiators. The illustrations 
above, based on a relief from the tomb of a wealthy Pompeian, show the defeated 
gladiator appealing to the spectators; the victor stands by ready to kill him if they 
decide that he deserves to die. Notice the arm raised in appeal. The spectators 
indicated their wishes by turning their thumbs up or down: probably turning the 
thumb up towards the chest meant “kill him,” while lowering the thumb to the closed 
fist meant “let him live.” The final decision for death or mercy was made by the 
sponsor of the games. It was not unusual for the life of the loser to be spared, 
especially if he were a well-known gladiator with a good number of victories to his 
credit. The most successful gladiators were great favorites with the crowd and 
received gifts of money from their admirers. One popular Pompeian gladiator was 
described as suspirium puellarum, “the girls‘ heartthrob.” Eventually, if a gladiator 
survived long enough or showed great skill and courage, he would be awarded the 
wooden sword. This was a high honor and meant he would not have to fight again. 
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Gladiators’ Armor 
Gladiators were not all armed in the same way. Some, who were known as Samnites, 
carried an oblong shield and a short sword; others, known as Thracians, had a round 
shield and a curved sword or dagger. Another type of gladiator armed with sword and 
shield wore a helmet with a crest shaped like a fish; the Greek name for the fish was 
“mormillos” and the gladiator was known as a murmilld. The murmillones were 
often matched against the rétiaril who were armed with rétia (nets) and three- 
pronged tridents. 

Other types of gladiator fought with spears, on horseback, or from chariots. 
Occasionally women gladiators were used, bringing additional variety to the show. 
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Animal Hunts 





Many shows also offered a vénati6, a hunt of wild animals. The béstiae (wild beasts) 
were released from cages into the arena, where they were hunted by specially trained 
beast-fighters called béstiarif. In the illustration below, you can see a wolf, hares, a 
wild boar, a bull, and a lion. 

The hunters, who wore light clothing, relied only on a thrusting spear and their 
agility to avoid injury. By the end of the hunt, all the animals, and occasionally a few 
hunters, had been killed, and their bodies were dragged out from the sandy floor of 
the arena to be disposed of. 
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The Riot at Pompeii 





wee Se ise ) 
, a yt ae ont ms ay 
The sory told in this Stage i is based on an actual event add occurred in A.D. 59. In 


addition to the evidence given in the wall-painting (above), the event is also 
described by the Roman historian Tacitus in these words: 


About this time, a slight incident led to a 
serious outburst of rioting between the 
people of Pompeii and Nuceria. It occurred 
at a show of gladiators, sponsored by 
Livineius Regulus. While hurling insults at 
each other, in the usual manner of country 
people, they suddenly began to throw stones 
as well. Finally, they drew swords and 
attacked each other. The men of Pompeii won —e 
the fight. As a result, most of the families of oes 
Nuceria lost a father or a son. Many of the 
wounded were taken to Rome, where the This drawing of a gladiator 
Emperor Nero requested the Senate to hold = with the palm of victory was 
an inquiry. After the investigation, the Senate s¢7qiched on a wall with a 
forbade the Pompeians to hold such shows message that may refer to the 
for ten years. Livineius Regulus and others —_;jo¢ and its aftermath. 
who had encouraged the riot were sent into “Campanians, in your 
exile. moment of victory you 
perished along with the 
Nucerians.”” 
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hee Study 


Give the Latin word from which these words are derived: 


SNIAN EWN = SrNIaAwn BR WN 


An WN = 


gladiator 
portal 
Pennsylvania 
agitator 
incite 
spectacle 
renounce 
inhabitant 


Match the derivative and its meaning: 


facile a_ to reason earnestly with someone 
sanguine b_ eager to fight, quarrelsome 
totalitarian ec childish 

pedestrian d_ achieved with little difficulty 
expostulate e cheerfully optimistic 

pugnacious f to condemn openly; censure 
puerile g very ordinary, commonplace 
denounce h_ upheld by authoritarian means 


Give the derivatives of diicit suggested in the phrases below. 


To take an amount from the total: --duce. 

A ceremony taking new members into an organization: --duct---. 

Easily taking shape or easily molded: duct---. 

The leader of an orchestra: ---duct--. 

Taken away by a kidnapper: --duct--. 

Applying in a specific case a conclusion taken from a generality: --duct---. 
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Stage 8 Vocabulary Checklist 


agitat: agitavit 
consimit: cOnsimpsit 
dicit: dixit 

eum 

facile 

ferdx 

gladius 

habitat: habitavit 

hic 

ignavus 


incitat: incitavit 
nintius 

pés 

porta 

postulat: postulavit 
puer 

pugnat: pugnavit 
recumbit: recubuit 
saepe 

sanguis 

silva 

spectaculum 
statim 


totus 
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chases, hunts 

eats 

leads 

him 

easily 

fierce, ferocious 
sword 

lives 

this 

cowardly (also lazy 
in other contexts) 
urges on, encourages 
messenger 

foot, paw 

gate 

demands 

boy 

fights 

lies down, reclines 
often 

blood 

woods, forest 
show, spectacle 

at once 

whole 





A retiarius who lost his 
Jight. The symbol beside 
his trident is 0 (theta), 
the first letter of the 
Greek word for death 
(thanatos). 
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| Quintus ad thermas vénit. 
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3 amici Quintum laeté 
salitavérunt, quod diem 





5 postquam Quintus discum émisit, 


discus statuam percussit. 
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1 Quintus discum novum ferébat. 
Quintus amicis discum ostendit. 





5 éheu! statua nasum fractum 
habébat. 


7 Metella et Melissa in ford 
ambulabant. Metella filio 
donum quaerébat. 


8 féminae mercatorem 
cOnspexérunt. mercator 
féminis togas ostendit. 


9 Metella Quinto togam élégit. 
Melissa mercatorl pectniam 
dedit. 
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10 Grumid cénam optimam 
in culina parabat. coquus 
Quinto cénam parabat, 
quod diem natalem 
celebrabat. 


11 multi hospités cum 
Quint6d cénabant. 
Cléméns hospitibus 
vinum offerébat. 


12 ancilla triclinium intravit. 
Quintus ancillae signum 
dedit. ancilla suaviter 
cantavit. 





thermae a 


civés Pompéiani trés thermas habébant. civés cotidié ad thermas 
Tbant. servi post dominos ambulabant. servi oleum et strigilés 
ferébant. 
civés et servi, postquam thermas intravérunt, athlétas et pugilés 
vidébant. athlétae in palaestra sé exercébant. multi saliébant, multi 5 
discOs émittébant. servi civibus discds quaerébant. servi, 
postquam discés invénérunt, ad civés reveniébant. tum servi 
civibus discos tradébant. 
civés, postquam sé exercuérunt, apodytérium intrabant. omnés 
in apodytério togas déponébant, et tepidarium intrabant. civés in 10 
tepidario paulisper sedébant, tum ad caldarium ibant. in caldario 
erant multae sellae. ibi domini sedébant et garriébant. servi 
dominis oleum et strigilés ferébant. servi dominos diligenter 
radébant. thermae Pompéian6s valdé délectabant. 


thermae baths 

Tbant used to go 
oleum oil 

strigilés strigils, scrapers 
ferébant used to carry 
athlétas athletes 

pugilés boxers 

in palaestra in the palaestra 
sé exercébant were exercising 


discés émittébant were throwing discuses, were throwing the discus 
invénérunt found 


apodytérium changing room 
togas togas 
tepidarium warm room 
paulisper for a short time 
caldarium hot room 
ibi there 
garriébant gossiped 
radébant scraped 
Strigils and oil pots. 
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in palaestra 


Caecilius Quinto discum dedit, quod diem natalem celebrabat. 
tum Caecilius filium ad thermas dixit, ubi palaestra erat. servus 
Quintd discum ferébat. 

Caecilius et filius, postquam thermas intravérunt, ad 
palaestram contendérunt. turba ingéns in palaestra erat. Quintus 
multds iuvenés, athlétas, pugilés cOnspexit. Quintus multas 
statuas in palaestra vidit. 

“Pompéiani athlétis notissimis statuds posuérunt,” inquit 
Caecilius. 

in palaestra erat porticus ingéns. spectatorés in portici stabant. 
servi spectatoribus vinum offerébant. 

Quintus turbam prope porticum vidit. athléta ingéns in media 
turba stabat. 

“quis est athléta ille?” rogavit Quintus. 

“ie est Mil6, athléta notissimus,” respondit Caecilius. 

Caecilius et Quintus ad Mil6nem contendérunt. 

Quintus athlétae discum novum ostendit. Mild, postquam 
discum inspexit, ad mediam palaestram processit. athléta 
palaestram circumspectavit et discum émisit. discus longé per 
auras évolavit. spectat6rés athlétam laudavérunt. servus Miloni 
discum quaesivit. servus, postquam discum invénit, ad Mil6nem 


rediit. servus athlétae discum offerébat. athléta tamen discum non accépit. 


“discus nOn est meus,” inquit Milo. 

servus Quint discum tradidit. tum iuvenis quoque discum 
émisit. discus iterum per auras évolavit. discus tamen statuam 
percussit. 

“éheu!” clamavit Caecilius. “statua nadsum fractum habet.” 

“cir ti non ridés?” rogavit iuvenis. 

Milo erat iratissimus. 

“pestis!” respondit athléta. “mea est statua!” 


statuas statues longé far 

posuérunt have put up per auras évolavit flew through the air 
porticus colonnade rediit went back 
offerébant were offering no6n accépit did not accept 

in media in the middle of tradidit handed over 
novum new nasum fractum a broken nose 
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Questions 


An BwWwWN = 


8 
9 
10 
11 





Palaestra of the Stabian Baths at Pompeii. 


Why did Caecilius give Quintus a discus? 

Where did Caecilius take Quintus? Suggest why they went there. 

Who was in the crowd? 

Why were there statues in the palaestra? 

What were the slaves doing in the palaestra? 

Write down two Latin words used in lines 12-15 to describe the athlete Milo. 
What do they tell us about him? 

athléta palaestram circumspectavit. Why do you think Milo did this before 
throwing the discus? 

How did the spectators react in line 20? Why did they react in this way? 
discus n6én est meus (line 24). What had just happened to make Milo say this? 
In lines 26-28, what happened when Quintus threw the discus? 

How was Milo’s reaction different from that of the Pompeians (lines 29-32)? 
Do you think he was right to behave as he did? Why? 
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About the Language 


A_ Study the following examples: 

Cléméns puellae vinum offerébat. 
Clemens was offering wine to the girl. 
iuvenis servo peciniam tradidit. 
The young man handed over money to the slave. 
dominus mercatori statuam Emit. 
The master bought a statue for the merchant. 
Grumi6 ancillis cénam paravit. 
Grumio prepared a dinner for the slave-girls. 
Quintus amicis discum ostendit. 
Quintus showed the discus to his friends. 
servi lednibus cibum dedérunt. 
The slaves gave food to the lions. 

The words in bold type are nouns in the dative case. 


B_ You have now met three cases. Notice the different ways in which they are 


used: 
nominative dominus servo signum dedit. 
The master gave a sign to the slave. 
dative dominus servo signum dedit. 
The master gave a sign to the slave. 
accusative dominus servo signum dedit. 


The master gave a sign to the slave. 


C Here is a full list of the noun endings that you have met. The new dative words 
are in bold type. 


FIRST SECOND THIRD 
DECLENSION DECLENSION DECLENSION 
nominative puella servus mercator 
SINGULAR dative puellae servo mercatori 
accusative puellam servum mercatorem 
nominative puellae servi mercatorés 
PLURAL dative puellis servis mercatoribus 
accusative puellas servos mercatorés 
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D Further examples: 


1 ancilla domino cibum ostendit. 

2 agricola uxori anulum Emit. 

3. servus Metellae togam tradidit. 

4 mercator gladiatoribus peciiniam offerébat. 
5 fémina ancillis tunicas quaerébat. 


E Notice the different cases of the words for J and you: 


ego senem salito. I greet the old man. 

frater mihi statuam ostendit. My brother shows a statue to me. 
amicus mé salitat. The friend greets me. 

tii pictiiram pingis. You are painting a picture. 

pater tibi peciiniam dat. Your father gives money to you. 
athléta té laudat. The athlete praises you. 


nominative ego ti 
dative mihi tibi 
accusative mé té 


in taberna 


Metella et Melissa é villa mane discessérunt. Metella filis togam 
quaerébat. Metella et ancilla, postquam forum intravérunt, 
tabernam conspexérunt, ubi togae optimae erant. multae féminae 
erant in taberna. servi féminis stolas ostendébant. duo gladiatorés 
quoque in tabernd erant. servi gladiatoribus tunicas ostendébant. 


mercator in media taberna stabat. mercator erat Marcellus. 
Marcellus, postquam Metellam vidit, rogavit, 

“quid quaeris, domina?” 

“togam quaero,” inquit Metella. “ego filio donum quaero, quod 
diem natalem celebrat.” 

“ego multas togas habeo,” respondit mercator. 

mercator servis signum dedit. servi mercatori togas celeriter 
tradidérunt. Marcellus féminis togas ostendit. Metella et ancilla 
togas Inspexérunt. 


mane inthe morning donum present, gift 
domina madam, ma’am 


10 
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“hercle!” clamavit Melissa. “hae togae sunt sordidae.” 

Marcellus servos vituperavit. 

“sunt intus togae splendidae,” inquit Marcellus. 

Marcellus féminas intus diixit. mercator féminis alias togas 
ostendit. Metella Quint mox togam splendidam élégit. 

“haec toga, quanti est?” rogavit Metella. 

“quinquaginta dénarids cupid,” respondit Marcellus. 

“quinquaginta dénarids cupis! furcifer!” clamavit Melissa. “ego 
tibi decem dénarios offers.” 

“quadraginta dénarids cupio,” respondit mercator. 

“tibi quindecim dénarids offero,” inquit ancilla. 

“quid? haec est toga pulcherrima! quadraginta dénarids cupio,” 
respondit Marcellus. 

“ti nimium postulas,” 
do.” 

“consentid,” respondit Marcellus. 

Melissa Marcello peciiniam dedit. Marcellus Metellae togam 
tradidit. 

“ego tibi gratids maximas ago, domina,” inquit Marcellus. 


inquit Metella. “ego tibi triginta dénarids 


hae togae these togas tibi to you 
sordidae dirty decem ten 
intus inside quadraginta forty 
alias other quindecim _fifteen 
élégit chose nimium too much 
haec this triginta thirty 
quantiest? = how much is it? do give 
quinquaginta fifty denarii consentid agree 
dénarios ego ... gratias thank, give 
cupid want +. AZO thanks 





A fabric shop. 
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Practicing the Language a 


A Complete each sentence with a word that makes good sense, and then translate 
the sentence. 


nuh WN = 


For example: mercatorés féminis tunicas (audivérunt, ostendérunt, 
timuérunt). 
mercatorés féminis tunicas ostendérunt. 
The merchants showed the tunics to the women. 
ancilla domino vinum (timuit, dedit, salitavit). 
iuvenis puellae stolam (Emit, vénit, processit). 
féminae servis tunicas (intravérunt, quaesivérunt, contendérunt). 
civés 4ctori peciniam (laudavérunt, vocavérunt, tradidérunt). 
centurid mercatoribus decem dénari6s (tradidit, Emit, vidit). 


B_ Complete each sentence with the correct word, and then translate the sentence. 


NAO SEWN = 


8 


Forexample: _— gladiatorés amicis tunics (ostendit, ostendérunt). 
gladiatorés amicis tunicas ostendérunt. 
The gladiators showed the tunics to their friends. 

puer gladiatoribus tunicas (dedit, dedérunt). 

civés Mil6dni statuam (posuit, posuérunt). 

mercator amic6 vinum (tradidit, tradidérunt). 

coquus ancillae anulum (Emit, émérunt). 

vénalicii féminis servos (ostendit, ostendérunt). 

servus Quint6 discum (quaesivit, quaesivérunt). 

nautae uxOribus stolas pulchras (Elégit, €légérunt). 

Cléméns et Grumid Metellae cénam optimam (paravit, paravérunt). 


C_ The following words all occur (in this order) in the story, in taberna (pages 
149-50.) They are either accusative plural or dative plural. Divide them into 
two lists according to their case. 
f€minis stolas gladiatoribus tunicas togas servis servos féminds 
dénarios gratias 
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in apodyteérid 
duo servi in apodytério stant. servi sunt Sceledrus et Anthrax. 


Sceledrus: cir non laboras, Anthrax? num dormis? 

Anthrax: quid dicis? diligenter labdrd. ego civibus togas 
custodio. 

Sceledrus: togas cust6dis? mendax es! 

Anthrax: ciir mé vituperas? mendax non sum. togas custodio. 

Sceledrus: té vituper6, quod fir est in apodytério, sed ti nihil 
facis. 

Anthrax: ubi est fir? firem non video. 

Sceledrus: ecce! homo ille est fir. firem facile agndsco. 


(Sceledrus Anthract firem ostendit. fir togam suam 
déponit et togam splendidam induit. servi ad fiirem statim 


currunt.) 
Anthrax: quid facis? furcifer! haec toga non est tua! 
fiir: mendax es! mea est toga! abt! 
Sceledrus: t€ agndsco! pauper es, sed togam splendidam geris. 
(mercator intrat. togam fristrd quaerit.) 
mercator: éheu! ubi est toga mea? toga évanuit! 


(mercator circumspectat.) 
ecce! hic fir togam meam gerit! 

fir: parce! parce! pauperrimus sum ... uxor mea est 
aegra ... decem liberés habeo ... 

mercator et servi firem non audiunt, sed eum ad iiidicem trahunt. 


induit is putting on 
abi! go away! 
pauper a poor man 
geris you are wearing 
parce! spare me! 
aegra _ sick, ill 

liberds_ children 
audiunt listen to 


This mosaic of a squid is in an 
apodyterium in Herculaneum. 
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The Baths 


About the middle of the afternoon, Caecilius would make his way, with a group of 
friends, to the public baths. The great majority of Pompeians did not have rooms with 
baths in their houses, so they went regularly to the public baths to keep themselves 
clean. As at a leisure center, city pool, or health club today, they could also exercise, 
meet friends, and have a snack. Let us imagine that Caecilius decides to visit the 
baths situated just to the north of the forum, and let us follow him through the 
various rooms and activities. 

At one of the entrances, he pays a small admission fee to the 6stiarius 
(doorkeeper) and then goes to the palaestra (exercise area). This is an open space 
surrounded by a colonnade, rather like a large peristylium. Here he spends a little 
time greeting other friends and taking part in some of the popular exercises, which 
included throwing a large ball from one to another, wrestling, and fencing with 
wooden swords. These games were not taken too seriously but were a pleasant 
preparation for the bath which followed. 

From the palaestra, Caecilius and his friends walk along a passage into a large 
hall known as the apodytérium (changing room). Here they undress and hand their 
clothes to one of the slave attendants who places them in recesses arranged in rows 
along the wall. 

Leaving the apodyterium, they pass through an arched doorway into the 
tepidarium (warm room) and spend a little time sitting on benches around the wall 
in a warm, steamy atmosphere, perspiring gently and preparing for the higher 
temperatures in the next room. 

This is the caldarium (hot room). At one end of the caldarium, there was a large 
marble bath, rectangular in shape and stretching across the full width of the room. 
This bath was filled with hot water in which the bathers sat or wallowed. The 
Romans did not have soap but used olive oil instead. After soaking in the bath, 
Caecilius summons a slave to rub him down with the oil that he has brought with him 
in a little pot. For this rubbing down, Caecilius lies on a marble slab while the slave 
works the oil into his skin and then gently removes it and the dirt with a blunt metal 
scraper known as a strigil. Next comes the masseur to massage skin and muscles. 
Refreshed by this treatment, Caecilius then goes to the large stone basin at the other 
end of the caldarium for a refreshing splash or rinse with cold water. 

Before dressing again, he might well visit the frigidarium (cold room) and there 
take a plunge in a deep circular pool of unheated water, followed by a brisk rub down 
with his towel. 
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Caecilius’ visit to the baths was a leisurely social occasion. He enjoyed a noisy, 
relaxed time in the company of his friends. The Roman writer Seneca lived 
uncomfortably close to a set of baths in Rome, and his description gives us a vivid 
impression of the atmosphere there: 


I am surrounded by uproar. I live over a set of baths. Just imagine the 
babel of sounds that strikes my ears. When the athletic gentlemen below 
are exercising themselves, lifting lead weights, I can hear their grunts. I 
can hear the whistling of their breath as it escapes from their lungs. I can 
hear somebody enjoying a cheap rub down and the smack of the 
masseur’s hands on his shoulders. If his hand comes down flat, it makes 
one sound; if it comes down hollowed, it makes another. Add to this the 
noise of a brawler or thief being arrested down below, the racket made 
by the man who likes to sing in his bath or the sound of enthusiasts who 
hur! themselves into the water with a tremendous splash. Next I can hear 
the screech of the hair-plucker, who advertises himself by shouting. He is 
never quiet except when he is plucking hair and making his victim shout 
instead. Finally, just imagine the cries of the cake-seller, the sausage- 
man, and the other food-sellers as they advertise their goods around the 
bath, all adding to the din. 
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A Visit to the Baths 
These pictures show us a bather’s route through the different rooms of the bath complex 
after he leaves the palaestra. 

They are taken from several different sets of baths, as no one set has all its rooms 
well preserved today. 
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Heating the Baths 

The Romans were not the first people to build public baths. This was one of the many 
things they learned from the Greeks. But with their engineering skill the Romans 
greatly improved the methods of heating them. The previous method had been to heat 
the water in tanks over a furnace, and to stand braziers (portable metal containers in 
which wood was burned) in the tepidarium and the caldarium to keep up the air 
temperature. The braziers were not very efficient, and they failed to heat the floor. 

In the first century B.C.,a Roman invented the first central heating system. The 
furnace was placed below the floor level; the floor was supported on small brick piles 
leaving space through which hot air from the furnace could circulate. In this way, the 
floor was warmed from below. The caldarium was located near the furnace and a 
steady temperature was maintained by the hot air passing immediately below. By the 
time of our stories, flues (channels) were built into the walls, and warm air from 
beneath the floor was drawn up through them. This ingenious heating system was 
known as a hypocaust. It was used not only in baths but also in private houses, 
particularly in the colder parts of the Roman Empire such as Britain. Wood was the 
fuel most commonly burned in the furnaces. 





A hypocaust viewed from the side. 
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A Visit to the Baths 





0 5 10 15 
emma 


yards/metres (approx.) 


7” 


The men’s section is outlined in black and the women’s in blue. See how the hottest 
rooms (red) in both suites are arranged on either side of the one furnace (marked 
by an orange dot). The blue circles near this are boilers. After losing some heat to 
the hot rooms the hot air goes on to warm the warm rooms (pink). 


Key 

P: palaestra 

A: apodyterium 
T: tepidarium 
C: caldarium 
F: frigidarium 


The small arrows mark public entrances. The orange spaces are shops. 
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Word Study 


A Match each definition with one of the words given below: 
civilization exercise hospital ostensible 
emission homicide reiterate 


DT etacns seeming; apparent 

2 ddan a giving off or sending out 

3) aces to repeat 

@ s%iid human society 

3 weave murder 

0 26544 to engage in vigorous physical activity 

To vies a building used to house and treat sick persons 


B_ Using the word bank supplied, give the derivative that is implied in the following 

phrases: 

accelerator conference ostentatious 

agnostic dismal traditions 

1 Having a bad day, you might feel..... 

2 Customs handed down from one generation to the next are the primary source 
of ..... 

3 Bring together both sides to discuss their issues; holda..... 

4 A person who is showy and pretentious is ..... 

5 He does not deny God, he does not believe in God, but he also does not 
recognize God since he is..... 

6 To drive more quickly, depress the ..... 


Hypocaust in the Stabian Baths. 
Notice the floor supported by 
brick pillars so that hot air can 
circulate beneath and warm both 
the room and the tank of water 
for bathing. 
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Stage 9 Vocabulary Checklist 


agnoscit: agnovit 


recognizes 


celebrat: celebravit celebrates 


celeriter quickly 
civis citizen 
cupit: cupivit wants 
dat: dedit gives 
diés day 

diés natalis birthday 
émittit: Emisit throws, sends out 
exercet: exercuit exercises 
fert: tulit brings, carries 
hom6: hominem person, man 
hospes: hospitem — guest 
ille that 
Inspicit: Inspexit looks at, inspects, examines 
iterum again 
manet: mansit remains, stays 
medius middle 
mox soon 
notus well-known, famous 
offert: obtulit offers 
ostendit: ostendit = shows 
paulisper for a short time 
post after 
revenit: revénit comes back, returns 
suus his 
tradit: tradidit hands over 


The floors of baths often had marine 
themes. This mosaic of an octopus is in 
the women’s baths at Herculaneum. 
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1 ROméanus dicit, 
“nds Romani sumus architecti. nds vias et pontés aedificamus.’ 


? 
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3 Graecus dicit, 
“nds Graeci sumus sculptorés. nos statuas pulchras facimus.” 


BS 


NESS 


QS SS 





4 “nods Graeci sumus pictorés. nos pictiras pingimus.” 
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Romanus dicit, 
“v6s Graeci estis ignavi. vos 4ctOrés semper spectatis.” 
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) Graecus dicit, 
“vos Romani estis barbari. vos semper pugnatis.” 
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7 Romanus dicit, 
“nds sumus callidi. nds rés itilés facimus.” 


WINES 
| i 








8 Graecus dicit, 
“nods sumus callididrés quam vos. nds GraecI Romanos docémus.” 
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contrOversia 
Quintus amicum Graecum habébat. amicus erat Alexander. 


Quintus et Alexander ad palaestram ibant, ubi rhétor Graecus erat. 


hic rhétor erat Theodorus et prope palaestram habitabat. in 
palaestra erat porticus longa, ubi Theodorus iuvenés docébat. 
postquam ad hanc porticum vénérunt, Alexander et Quintus 
rhétorem audivérunt. rhétor iuvenibus contrdversiam nuntiavit: 
“Graeci sunt melidrés quam Romani.” 

Quintus vehementer exclamavit, 

“minimé! nds R6mani sumus melidrés quam Graecti.” 

Theodorus, postquam hanc sententiam audivit, respondit, 

“haec est tua sententia. nds tamen non sententiam quaerimus, 
nos argimentum quaerimus.” 

tum Quintus rhétori et amicis argiimentum explicavit. 

“nos Romani sumus fortissimi. nos barbards ferdcissim6s 
superamus. nds imperium maximum habémus. nods pacem 
servamus. vOs GraeciI semper contentiGnés habétis. vos semper 
estis turbulentt. 

“nds sumus architecti optimi. nds vias et pontés ubique 
aedificamus. urbs R6ma est maior quam omnés aliae urbés. 

“postrém6 nos Romani diligenter laboramus. dei igitur nobis 
imperium maximum dant. vds Graeci estis ignavi. vos numquam 
laboratis. deT vobis nihil dant.” 

postquam Quintus hanc sententiam explicavit, iuvenés 
Pompéiani vehementer plausérunt et eum laudavérunt. deinde 
Alexander surréxit. iuvenés Pompéiani tacuérunt et Alexandrum 
intenté spectavérunt. 

“vos Romani estis miserandi. vos 
imperium maximum habétis, sed vos 
estis imitatorés; nds GraecI sumus 
auctorés. vos Graecas statuas spectatis, 
vos Graecos libros legitis, Graecis 
rhétorés auditis. vos Romani estis 
ridiculi, quod estis Graecidrés quam 
nos Graeci!” 

iuvenés, postquam Alexander 
sententiam suam explicavit, risérunt. 
tum Theodorus nintiavit, 

“Alexander victor est. argimentum 
optimum explicavit.” 
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contréversia 
rhétor 
docébat 
hanc 
melidrés quam 
minimé! 
sententiam 
argimentum 
barbarés 
imperium 
pacem 
architecti 


pontés 
ubique 


debate aedificamus 
teacher maior quam 
used to teach 

this aliae 

better than _postrémo 
no! dei 

opinion dant 

proof deinde 
barbarians — surréxit 
empire miserandi 
peace imitatorés 
builders, auctorés 
architects libris 
bridges legitis 
everywhere risérunt 


build 
greater than, 
bigger than 
other 

lastly 

gods 

give 

then 

got up 
pathetic, pitiful 
imitators 
creators 
books 

read 
laughed 
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statuae 


postquam Theodorus Alexandrum laudavit, iuvenés Pompéiani é 
portici discessérunt. Alexander et Quintus ad villam ambulabant, 
ubi Alexander et duo fratrés habitabant. 

Alexander fratribus donum quaerébat, quod diem natalem 
celebrabant. 

in via Institor parvas statuas véndébat et clamabat: 

“statuae! optimae statuae!” 

Alexander fratribus statuas mit. statuae erant senex, iuvenis, 
puella pulchra. Alexander, postquam statuas émit, ad villam cum 
Quintd contendit. 

duo fratrés in hortd sedébant. Diodorus pictiram pingébat, 
Thrasymachus librum Graecum legébat. postquam Alexander et 
Quintus villam intravérunt, pueri ad eds cucurrérunt. Diodorus 
statuds cOnspexit. 

“Alexander, quid portas?” inquit. 

“vos estis félicés,” inquit Alexander. “ego vobis donum habeo 
quod vos diem natalem celebratis. ecce!” Alexander fratribus 
statuas ostendit. 

“quam pulchra est puella!” inquit Diodorus. “da mihi 
puellam!” 

“minimé! frater, da mihi puellam!” clamavit Thrasymachus. 

pueri dissentiébant et lacrimabant. 


“hercle! vs estis stultissimi pueri!” clamavit Alexander iratus. 


“semper dissentitis, semper lacrimatis. abite! abite! ego statuas 
retineo!” 

pueri, postquam Alexander hoc dixit, abiérunt. Diodorus 
pictiram in terram déiécit, quod tratus erat. Thrasymachus librum 
in piscInam déiécit, quod Tratissimus erat. 

tum Quintus dixit, 

“Alexander, da mihi statuas! Thrasymache! Diodore! venite 
hic! Thrasymache, ecce! ego tibi senem d6, quod senex erat 
philosophus. Diodore, tibi iuvenem do, quod iuvenis erat pictor. 
ego mihi puellam do, quod ego sum solus! vosne estis contenti?” 

“sumus contenti,” respondérunt pueri. 

“ecce, Alexander,” inquit Quintus, “vos Graeculi estis optimi 
artificés sed turbulenti. nds Romani vobis pacem damus.” 

“et vOs praemium accipitis,” susurravit Thrasymachus. 
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fratrés 
institor 

ad éos 
félicés 
quam! 

da! 
dissentiébant 
stultissimi 
abite! 
retined 
abiérunt 

in terram 
déiécit 

in piscInam 
venite hic! 
philosophus 
solus 

vosne estis contentt? 
Graeculi 
artificés 
praemium 
susurravit 





brothers 

pedlar, street vendor 
to them 

lucky 

how! 

give! 

were arguing 
very stupid 

go away! 

am keeping 

went away 

onto the ground 
threw 

into the fishpond 
come here! 
philosopher 
lonely 

are you satisfied? 
poor little Greeks 
artists 

profit, reward 
whispered, muttered 
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About the Language I 


A In this Stage, you have met sentences with we and you: 
nos laboramus. We work. 
vos laboratis. You work. 
Notice that vés laboratis is the plural form. It is used when you refers to more 
than one person. 


B_ You have now met the whole of the present tense: 


(ego) porto I carry, I am carrying 

(ti) portas you (singular) carry, you are carrying 
portat s/he carries, s/he is carrying 

(nos) portamus we carry, we are carrying 

(vos) portatis you (plural) carry, you are carrying 
portant they carry, they are carrying 


C_ Notice that nds and vos are not strictly necessary, since the endings -mus and 
-tis make it clear that we and you are being spoken about. The Romans 
generally used n6s and vos only for emphasis. 


D Further examples: 
1 nos pugnamus. vos dormitis. 
2 dicimus. vidémus. vidétis. nintiatis. 


E_ The Latin for we are and you (plural) are is as follows: 
nods sumus iuvenés. We are young men. 
vos estis pictorés. You are painters. 


So the complete present tense of sum is: 


(ego) sum lam 

(ti) es you (singular) are 
est s/he is 

(nds) sumus we are 

(vos) estis you (plural) are 
sunt they are 
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About the Language II 


A_ Study the following pairs of sentences: 
nos Romani sumus callidi. 
We Romans are clever. 
nos Romani sumus callididrés quam vos Graect. 
We Romans are cleverer than you Greeks. 
nos Romani sumus fortés. 
We Romans are brave. 
nos Romani sumus fortidrés quam vos Graect. 
We Romans are braver than you Greeks. 


The words in bold type are known as comparatives. They are used to compare 
two things or groups with each other. In the examples above, the Romans are 
comparing themselves with the Greeks. 


B_ Further examples: 
1 Pompéiani sunt stulti. Nicerini sunt stultidrés quam Pompéiant. 
2 Diodorus erat iratus, sed Thrasymachus erat tratior quam Diodorus. 
3 mea villa est pulchra, sed tua villa est pulchrior quam mea. 


C_ The following words form their comparatives in an unusual way: 


Niceria est magna. Roma est maior quam Niceria. 
Nuceria is large. Rome is larger than Nuceria. 
sententia tua est bona. sententia mea est melior quam tua. 
Your opinion is good. My opinion is better than yours. 
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anulus Aegyptius 
When you have read this story, answer the questions opposite. 


Syphax in taberna sedébat. caupo Syphaci vinum dedit. Syphax 
cauponi anulum tradidit. 

“peciiniam non habeG,” inquit, “quod Neptinus navem meam 
deélévit.” 

caup6, postquam anulum accépit, eum inspexit. 

“anulus antiquus est,” inquit. 

“ita vérd, antiquus est,” Syphax caup6ni respondit. “servus 
Aegyptius mihi anulum dedit. servus in pyramide anulum 
invénit.” 

caup6, postquam tabernam clausit, ad villam suam festinavit. 
caup6 uxOri anulum ostendit. caup6d ux6ri anulum dedit, quod 
anulus eam délectavit. 

uxor postridié ad urbem contendébat. subitd servus ingéns in 
via apparuit. pectiniam postulavit. femina, quod erat perterrita, 
servo peciiniam dedit. servus 4anulum cOnspexit. anulum 
postulavit. femina servo eum tradidit. 

fémina ad tabernam rediit et maritum quaesivit. mox eum 
invénit. caupd incendium spectabat. éheu! taberna ardébat! femina 
maritd rem totam narravit. 

“anulus infélix est,” inquit caupo. “adnulus tabernam meam 
délévit.” 

servus ingéns, postquam peciiniam et anulum cépit, ad urbem 
contendit. subit6 trés servGs conspexit. servi inimici erant. inimict, 
postquam pectiniam cOnspexérunt, servum verberabant. servus 
fiigit, sed anulum amisit. 

Grumio cum Poppaea ambulabat. anulum in via invénit. 

“quid vidés?” rogavit Poppaea. 

“anulum video,” inquit. “anulus Aegyptius est.” 

“euge!” inquit Poppaea. “anulus felix est.” 


Aegyptius Egyptian clausit shut, closed 

caupod innkeeper eam her 

Neptinus Neptune maritum = husband 
(god of the sea) incendium blaze, fire 

délévit has destroyed ardébat was on fire 

antiquus old, ancient Infélix unlucky 

in pyramide inapyramid  amisit lost 
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Questions 


1 
2 
3 


4 


How did Syphax pay for his drink? 

Why did he pay in this way? 

What do you think he meant in lines 3-4 by saying Neptinus navem meam 
délévit? 

In lines 7-9, Syphax gave three other pieces of information about the ring. 
What were they? 

What two things did the innkeeper do with the ring? 

What did the innkeeper’s wife do the next day? Whom did she meet? What 
two things did he make her do? 

What did she find when she returned to the inn (line 18)? 

What three things happened after the huge slave met the other slaves and they 
spotted the money (lines 23-25)? 

Who found the ring? 

Write a paragraph describing what you think will happen next to Grumio and 
Poppaea. 





Bronze ring decorated with the heads of 
Egyptian gods Isis and Serapis. 
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Practicing the Language a 


A Complete each sentence with the most suitable phrase from the list below, and 
then translate it. 


hwWnN = 


5 


fabulam agimus stolas componimus 
controversiam habémus panem paramus 
cibum offerimus 
nos sumus rhétorés Graeci; nos in palaestra...... 
nods sumus ActOrés nOtissimi; nos in theatrO...... 
nos sumus ancillae pulchrae; nos féminis ...... 
nds sumus coqui; nos dominis ...... 
nods sumus pist6rés; nos civibus...... 


B_ Complete each sentence with the most suitable word from the list below, and 
then translate it. 


anh WN = 


servi vénalicii 

athlétae gladiatorés 

pictorés 
Vos estis..... callidi; vos pictiiras magnificas pingitis. 
Vos estis..... fortés; vOs in aréna pugnatis. 
nos sumus..... ; nds in thermis togas cust6dimus. 


VOs serv6s in ford venditis, quod vGs estis...... 
nos ad palaestram contendimus, quod nds sumus ...... 


C_ Refer to the story statuae on page 168, and complete each sentence according 
to that story. Then translate each sentence. 


1 


2 
3 
4 


Nun 


Alexander (fratribus, fratri) trés statuas Emit. 

Alexander (puer6, pueris) statuas ostendit. 

“da (mihi, tibi) puellam,” clamavit Diodorus. 

Quintus, postquam fratrés dissentiébant et lacrimabant, (Diod6ro, 
Thrasymach6) senem tradidit. 

Quintus (pictoribus, pictori) iuvenem offert. 

“Romani,” inquit Quintus, “(Graecul6 turbulentd, Graeculis turbulentis) 
pacem dant.” 
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Boys and girls grew up together, sharing their activities and games. Until the age of 
seven, they had lessons from their mothers who taught them to speak Latin correctly 
and to do elementary reading and writing. At seven the boys were sent to school. 
Sometimes girls went too, but generally they would stay at home. In upper-class 
families, some girls continued their education privately with a tutor with whom they 
studied Greek and Latin literature and learned to play the lyre and sing. Most of their 
time would be spent learning the skills of a good housewife: cooking, cleaning, 
childcare, and, perhaps, spinning and weaving. Girls from wealthy families would 
learn to organize a household of slaves. 


The First Stage of Education 

Quintus would have first gone to school when he was about seven years old. Like 
other Roman schools, the one that Quintus attended would have been small and 
consisted of about thirty pupils and a teacher known as the liidi magister. All the 
teaching would take place in a rented room or perhaps in a public colonnade or 
square, where there would be constant noise and distractions. 

Parents were not obliged by law to send their children to school, and those who 
wanted education for their children had to pay for it. The charges were not high, and 
the advantages of being able to read and write were so widely appreciated that many 
people were prepared to pay for their sons to go to school at least for a few years. 

On the journey between home and school, pupils were normally escorted by a 
slave known as a paedagogus who was responsible for their behavior and protection. 
Another slave carried their books and writing materials. 
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At the school of the ludi magister Quintus would have learned to read and write 
Latin and Greek and perhaps to do some simple arithmetic. Like most Roman boys 
he would already be able to speak some Greek, which he would have picked up from 
Greek slaves at home or from friends like Alexander in the story. 


Writing Materials 

The materials that Quintus used for writing were rather different from ours. 
Frequently he wrote on tabulae (wooden tablets) coated with a thin film of wax and 
he inscribed the letters on the wax surface with a thin stick of metal, bone, or ivory. 
This stick was called a stilus. The end opposite the writing point was flat so that it 
could be used to rub out mistakes and make the wax smooth again. Several tablets 
were strung together to make a little writing-book. At other times he wrote with ink 
on papyrus, a material that looked rather like modern paper but was rougher in 
texture. It was manufactured from the fibers of the papyrus reed that grew along the 
banks of the River Nile in Egypt. For writing on papyrus he used either a reed or a 
goose-quill sharpened and split at one end like the modern pen-nib. Ink was made 
from soot and resin or other gummy substances, forming a paste that was thinned by 
adding water. The best inks were so hard and durable that they are perfectly legible 
even today on the pieces of papyrus that have survived. 

Pictures of scenes in school show that there were generally no desks and no 
blackboard. Pupils sat on benches or stools, resting tablets on their knees. The master 
sat on a high chair overlooking his class. Discipline was usually strict and sometimes 
harsh. 





tabulae et stili. Papyrus rolls, a double inkwell (for 
red and black ink) and a quill pen. 
From a Pompeian painting. 
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The school day began early and lasted for six hours with a short break at midday. 
Holidays were given on public festivals and on every ninth day which was a market- 
day; during the hot summer months, fewer pupils attended lessons, and some 
schoolmasters may have closed their schools altogether from July to October. 


A wax tablet with a student’s exercise in 
Greek. The master has written the top two 
lines, and the child has copied them 
below. 





The Second Stage 

Many children would have finished their schooling at the age of eleven, but a boy 
like Quintus from a wealthy family would have moved to a more advanced school 
run by a grammaticus. The grammaticus introduced his pupils to the works of 
famous Greek and Roman writers, beginning with the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. 
Then the pupils moved on to the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
famous Greek playwrights whose plays had first been performed in Athens in the 
fifth century B.c. The Roman poets most frequently read at school were Vergil and 
Horace. Besides reading works of literature aloud, the pupils had to analyze the 
grammar and learn long passages by heart; many educated people could remember 
these passages in later life and quote or recite them. The pupils were also taught a 
little history and geography, mainly in order to understand references to famous 
people and places mentioned in the literature. 





The poet Vergil. 
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When he left the grammaticus at the age of fifteen or sixteen, Quintus would have 
had a very good knowledge of Greek as well as Latin. This knowledge of Greek not 
only introduced the students to a culture which the Romans greatly admired and 
which had inspired much of their own civilization, but was also very useful in later 
life because Greek was widely spoken in the countries of the eastern Mediterranean 
where Roman merchants and government officials frequently traveled on business. 


The Third Stage 


A few students then proceeded to the school of a rhétor, like Theodorus in our story. 
This teacher, who was often a highly educated Greek, gave more advanced lessons in 
literature and trained his students in the art of public speaking. This was a very 
important skill for young men who expected to take part in public life. They needed 
it to present cases in the law courts, to express their opinions in town council 
meetings, and to address the people at election time. The rhetor taught the rules for 
making different kinds of speeches and made his students practice arguing for and 
against a point of view. Students also learned how to vary their tone of voice and 
emphasize their words with gestures. 


Science and Technical Subjects 

We have not so far mentioned the teaching of 
science and technical subjects in Roman schools. It 
is true that the Greeks had made important 
discoveries in mathematics and some aspects of 
physics. It is also true that the Romans were 
experienced in such things as the methods of 
surveying and the use of concrete in building. But y | 

these things played little part in school work. The 7 

purpose of ordinary Roman schools was to teach Apprentices carving a table leg. 
those things which were thought to be most 

necessary for civilized living: the ability to read and write, a knowledge of simple 
arithmetic, the appreciation of fine literature, and the ability to speak and argue 
convincingly. Science and advanced mathematics were taught to only a few students 
whose parents were interested and wealthy enough to pay the fees of a specialist 
teacher, nearly always a Greek. Technical skills were learned by becoming an 
apprentice in a trade or business. 
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a Study 


Give the Latin word from which these words are derived: 


CSANIAMNKRWN Ee 


1 


SAAMARWN 


susceptible 
pronouncement 
sentence 
reservoir 
fraternize 
transit 
inimical 
pacify 
invention 

0 tacit 


Match the derivative and its meaning: 


vehement a aspeech given alone, a monologue 
capacious b= aroomy, able to contain a large quantity 
enmity ce a taking a long or indirect course 
inventive d_ a forceful, energetic 

circuitous e adeep-seated hatred as between enemies 
reticent f askilled in finding new methods, creative 
soliloquy g acollection of books 

library h_ acharacteristically silent 


Copy the following words. Then put parentheses around the Latin root from this 


Stage contained inside these derivatives; give the Latin word and its meaning 
from which the derivative comes. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
1 


For example: con(serv)atory - servat - saves 
incapacitate 
importune 
taciturn 
pacific 
libel 
pronunciation 
preservative 
desolation 
uxorious 

0 fraternity 
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Stage 10 Vocabulary Checklist 


abit: abiit 
accipit: accépit 


goes away 
accepts, receives 


callidus clever, smart 
capit: cépit takes 
contentus satisfied 
exclamat: exclamavit exclaims 
frater brother 
imperium empire 
inimicus enemy 
invenit: invénit finds 

it: iit goes 

liber book 

nos we 
nuntiat: nintiavit = announces 
pax peace 
portus harbor 
quam than, how 
semper always 
sententia opinion 


servat: servavit 
sdlus 

tacet: tacuit 
uxor 
vehementer 
vos 
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saves, protects 
alone, lonely 

is silent, is quiet 
wife 

violently, loudly 
you (plural) 
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1 civés in ford candidatds spectant. 


agricolae clamant, 
“nds candidatum optimum 
habémus.” 
“candidatus noster est Licius.” 
“nods Liicid favémus.” 


mercat6rés agricolis respondent, 
“nos candidatum optimum 
habémus.” 
“candidatus noster est mercator.’ 
“nds mercatori favémus.” 


2 


pistorés in ford clamant, 
“nds pistorés candidatum 
optimum habémus.” 
“candidatus noster est pistor.” 
“nos pistdri crédimus.” 


iuvenés pistoribus respondent, 
“nds iuvenés candidatum 
optimum habémus.” 
“candidatus noster est athléta.” 
“nos athlétae crédimus.” 


firés clamant, 
“nds quoque candidatum 
habémus.” 
“candidatus noster est fiir.” 
“nds candidatd nostro non 
crédimus sed favémus.” 
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Marcus et Quartus 


Marcus Tullius et Quartus Tullius erant fratrés. Marcus et Quartus 
in villa contentidnem habébant. Marcus Quarto dixit, 
“Afer candidatus optimus est. Afer multas villas et multas 
Afro favent, quod vir dives est.” 
“minimé! Holcdnius candidatus optimus est,” Quartus fratri 
respondit. “Holconius est vir nobilis. Pompéiani Holconio 


tabernas habet. Pompéiani 


crédunt, quod pater senator erat.” 


Quartus, quod erat iratissimus, é villa discessit. Quartus sibi 


dixit, 


“frater meus est stultissimus. géns nostra Holcdnid semper 


favet.” 


Quartus per viam ambulabat et rem cdgitabat. subits parvam 
tabernam conspexit, ubi scriptor habitabat. scriptor Sulla erat. 
Quartus, postquam tabernam vidit, consilium cépit. tabernam 
intravit et Sullam ad villam suam invitavit. 

postquam ad villam vénérunt, Quartus Sullae mirum ostendit. 

“scribe hunc titulum!” inquit. “scribe ‘Quartus et frater 
Holcodnid favent. Quartus et frater Holcdnio crédunt. 

Quartus scriptori decem dénarids dedit. 

“placetne tibi?” rogavit Quartus. 

“mihi placet,” Sulla Quart6 respondit. Sulla, postquam 
dénarids accépit, titulum in miro scripsit. 


candidatus 
favent 


vir dives 
vir nobilis 


crédunt 

sibi dixit 

géns nostra 
rem cégitabat 


scriptor 
consilium cépit 
murum 

scribe! 

titulum 
placetne tibi? 
scripsit 
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candidate 
favor, give 
support to 
arich man 
aman of 
noble birth 


trust, have faith in 


said to himself 
our family 

was considering 
the problem 
sign-writer 

had an idea 
wall 

write! 

notice, slogan 


does it suit you? is it okay with you? 


wrote 
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15 


20 





Sulla Bj 


Marcus é villa vénit. Sullam vidit. titulum cOnspexit. postquam 
titulum légit, iratus erat. Marcus scriptorem valdé vituperavit. 
“frater tuus mé ad villam invitavit,” inquit Sulla. “frater tuus 
mihi decem dénarids dedit.” 
“frater meus est stultior quam asinus,” Marcus Sullae 5 
respondit. “in villa nostra ego sum dominus, quod sum senior. 
Sulla, érade illam inscriptionem! scribe titulum novum!” 
Marcus Sullae quindecim dén4rids dedit. 
“placetne tibi?” rogavit. 
“mihi placet,” Sulla Marco respondit. Sulla, postquam 10 
Inscriptidnem érasit, hunc titulum scripsit, “Marcus et frater Afro 
favent. Marcus et frater Afro crédunt.” 
Marcus erat laetissimus et fratrem é villa vocavit. Marcus fratri 
titulum novum ostendit. Quartus, postquam titulum légit, iratus 
erat. Quartus Marcum pulsavit. tum fratrés in via pugnabant! I5 
“Marce! Quarte! désistite! intrd ite!” clamavit Sulla. “consilium 
optimum habeo.” 
postquam fratrés villam intravérunt, Sulla celeriter rem 
confécit. 
du6s titulds in miro scripsit. tum fratrés € villa vocavit. 20 
scriptor fratribus mirum ostendit. ecce! Marcus hunc titulum 
vidit: “Marcus Afro favet. Afer est candidatus optimus.” 
“euge! hic titulus mé valdé délectat,” inquit Marcus. 
Quartus alterum titulum in miré cOnspexit: 
“Quartus Holc6nio favet. Holc6nius est candidatus optimus.” 25 
Quartus quoque laetissimus erat. 
fratrés Sullae triginta dénarids dedérunt. Sulla ridébat. 
postquam Marcus et Quartus discessérunt, tertium titulum 


addidit: 

MARCVS ET QVARIVS 

SVNI LIBERALISSIMI 
asinus ass, donkey intro ite! go inside! 
senior the elder rem confécit finished the job 
érade! rub out! erase! tertium third 
Inscriptignem writing addidit added 
érasit rubbed out, erased \iberalissimi —_-very generous 
désistite! stop! 
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About the Language I 


A In Stage 9, you met the dative case: 
mercator Metellae togam tradidit. 
The merchant handed over the toga to Metella. 
Grumio hospitibus cénam parabat. 
Grumio was preparing a meal for the guests. 
B_ In Stage 11, you have met some further examples: 
mercatorés agricolis respondent. 
The merchants reply to the farmers. 
Quartus Holcénio favet. 
Quartus gives support to Holconius. 
nos pistdri crédimus. 
We give our trust to the baker. 
The sentences above can be translated more simply: 
The merchants answer the farmers. 
Quartus supports Holconius. 
We trust the baker. 
C_ Further examples: 
1 nos Afro favémus. 
2 vos amicis créditis. 
3 mercatorés candidatd nostrd non crédunt. 
4  pist6rés mercatoribus respondent. 
D Notice the following use of the dative with the verb placet: 
placetne tibi? mihi placet. 
Is it pleasing to you? _It is pleasing to me. 
There are more natural ways of translating these examples, such as: 


Do you like it? Yes, I do. 
Is it okay with you? Yes, it is. 
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E_ Notice the different cases of the words for we and you (plural): 


nos sumus fortés. Vos estis ignavi. 

We are brave. You are lazy. 

dei nobis imperium dant. dei vobis nihil dant. 

The gods give anempiretous. The gods give nothing to you. 
omnés ns laudant. némo vos laudat. 

All praise us. No one praises you. 
nominative nos vos 

dative nobis vobis 

accusative nos vos 


Pompeians listening 
to a candidate 
speaking from the 
steps of the Temple 
of Jupiter. 
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Lucius Spurius Pompdnianus 

in villa 

Grumi6 é culind contendit. Cleméns Grumionem videt. 

Cléméns: babae! togam splendidam geris! 

Grumio: _ placetne tibi? 

Cléméns: mihi placet. quo festinds, Grumis? 

Grumisd: ad amphitheatrum contends. Afer fautorés exspectat. 

Cléméns: num tt Afro favés? Caecilius Holconio favet. 

Grumio:  Afer fautdribus quinque dénarids promisit. Holconius 
fautoribus duds dénarids tantum promisit. ego Afro 
faved, quod vir liberalis est. 

Cléméns: _ sed ti servus es. civis Pompéianus non es. Afer civibus 
Pompéianis peciniam promisit. 

Grumid: Cléméns, hodié non sum Grumio. hodié sum Licius 
Spurius Pomponianus! 

Cléméns: Licius Spurius Pomponianus! mendacissimus coquus 
es! 

Grumid:  minimé! hodié sum pistor Pompéianus. hodié nos 
pistorés ad amphitheatrum convenimus. nos Afrum ad 
forum diicimus, ubi civés Gratidnés exspectant. ego ad 
amphitheatrum contend6. ti mécum venis? 

Cléméns: técum venio. Afro non faved. dénarids non cupid, sed 
dé té sollicitus sum. rem pericul6sam suscipis. 


(exeunt.) 
babae! hey! 
quo? where? 
fautorés supporters 
quinque five 
promisit promised 
tantum only 
mendacissimus very deceitful 
ad amphitheatrum = at the amphitheater 
convenimus gather, meet 
orationés speeches 
mécum with me 
dé té about you 
periculdsam dangerous 
suscipis you are taking on 
exeunt they go out 
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prope amphitheatrum 


multi pistorés ad amphitheatrum conveniunt. Grumio et Cléméns ad hanc 
turbam festinant. 


divisor: 


festinate! festinate! nos Afrum exspectamus. 


Grumio: __ salvé, divisor! ego sum Licius Spurius Pomponianus 
et hic (Grumio Clémentem pulsat) servus meus est. ego et 
Afer amicissimi sumus. 
divisor: ecce quinque dénarit! 
(divisor Grumioni dénarios dat. divisor Grumioni fistem 
quoque trddit.) 
Grumio: Afer mihi dénarids, non fistem promisit. 
Cléméns:  Afer vir Itberalis est. 
Grumid: tacé, pessime serve! 
divisor: fiistés itilissimT sunt. Holcdnius et amici sunt in ford. 
pistor: ecce Afer! Afer adest! 
(Afer et fautorés per vids ad forum contendunt.) 
divisor agent (hired to distribute bribes at elections) 
festinate! hurry! 
amicissimi very friendly, very good friends 
tacé! shut up! be quiet! 
iitilissimT very useful 
in ford 
pistorés cum Clemente et cum Grumione Afrum ad forum ditcunt. 
pistor primus: Pompéeiani Afro favent. 
pistor secundus: Afer est melior quam Holconius. 
pistor tertius: nos Afro crédimus. 
Cléméns: Grumio! in ford sunt Holcdnius et amici. 


Holcdnium et amicés vided. 


Grumi6o: euge! féminas video, ancillas vides, puellas 
... heu! Caecilium vides! Caecilius cum 
Holconi6 stat! ad villam revenio! 
Cléméns: Grumid6, mané! 
(Grumio fugit.) 
mercator primus: Holconius est vir nobilis. 
mercator secundus: Holconius melior est quam Afer. 
mercator tertius: nos mercatorés Holconio favemus. 
(pist6rés et mercatorés conveniunt. trati sunt.) 
pistor primus: Holconius est asinus. vos quoque estis 


asini, quod Holconio créditis. 
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mercator primus: Afer est caudex. vos quoque estis caudicés, 


quod Afro créditis. 


pistor secundus: amici! mercatorés nos “caudicés” vocant. 


nos non sumus caudicés. fortissimi sumus. 
fistés habémus. 


mercator secundus: amici! pistorés nds “asinds” vocant. nos 


caudex 


non sumus asini. nos fortisrés sumus quam 
pistorés. magnos fistés habémus. 
(mercatorés et pistorés in ford pugnant.) 


blockhead, idiot 
in culina 


Cléméns in culind sedet. Grumio intrat. 


Cléméns: 
Grumio: 


Cléméns: 
Grumio: 
Cléméns: 


Grumio: 
Cléméns: 
Grumio: 
Cléméns: 


Grumio: 
scissa 
rapuérunt 
auxilium 
effiigit 


salvé, Pomponiane! hercle! toga tua scissa est! 
éheu! HolcGnius et amici in ford mé cépérunt. 
postquam fiistem meum conspexérunt, clamabant, 
“ecce pistor fortis!” tum mercatorés mé 
verberavérunt. dénarids meds rapuérunt. nunc nillos 
dénarids habeo. 
ego decem dénarids habed! 
decem dénarios? 
Caecilius mihi decem dénarids dedit, quod servus 
fidélis sum. postquam pistdrés et mercat6rés pugnam 
commisérunt, Caecilius mé conspexit. duo pistorés 
Caecilium verberabant. dominus noster auxilium 
postulabat. Caecilius mécum é foro effiigit. dominus 
noster mihi decem dénarids dedit, quod liberalis est. 
Caecilius est ... 
valé, Pomponiane! 
quo festinads, Cleméns? 
ad portum festin6. ibi Poppaea mé exspectat. placetne 
tibi? 
mihi non placet! 

torn 

seized, grabbed 

help 

escaped 
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About the Language II 


A. So far you have met the following ways of asking questions in Latin: 


¢ By means of a question word such as quis, quid, ubi, cir: 


quis est Quintus? Who is Quintus? 
quid ti facis? What are you doing? 
ubi est anulus? Where is the ring? 
cir ti lacrimas? Why are you crying? 


¢ By tone of voice, indicated in writing by a question mark: 
tii pectiniam débés? Do you owe money? 
ti anulum habés? Do you have the ring? 

¢ By adding -ne to the first word of the sentence: 


vosne estis contenti? Are you satisfied? 
placetne tibi? Does it please you? 


¢ By means of the question word num. This word is used to suggest that the 
answer to the question will be no. Notice the different ways of translating 
it: 


num Quintus timet? Surely Quintus is not afraid? 
- Quintus is not afraid, is he? 
num ti Afro favés? Surely you don’t support Afer? 


You don’t support Afer, do you? 


B_ Further examples: 

cir ti in hortd laboras? 
2 quis est athléta ille? 
3 tt discum habés? 
4 vosne estis 1rati? 
5 _ubi sunt mercatorés? 
6 quid quaeris, domina? 
7 tine Pompéianus es? 
8 quis vinum portat? 
9  cénam paras? 
10 num cénam paras? 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A Complete each sentence with the correct word from the box below. Then 
translate the sentence. Do not use any word more than once. 


contendo faved 
contendis favés 
contendimus favémus 
contenditis favétis 
1 egoadforum..... ego sum candidatus. 
2 tuAfro..... ti es stultus. 
3 ego Holconio..... , quod Holconius est candidatus optimus. 
4 nods Holcdnid non..... , quod Holconius est asinus. 
5 Cléméns, cir ti ad portum....? 
6 vos Afro ...., quod vos estis pistorés. 
7 nosadvillam..... , quod in ford sunt Holconius et amici. 
8 éheu! cir é ford ....? vis dénarids meds habétis! 
B_ Complete each sentence with the correct form of the noun. Then translate the 
sentence. 
1 Quartus Sullae decem dénarids dedit. Sulla (titulus, titulum) in miro 


SIAAMARWN 


scripsit. 

fiir thermas intrabat. (mercator, mercat6rem) eum agnOvit. 

multi candidati sunt in foro. ego (Holconius, Holcdnium) vides. 

ego ad portum curr6. (ancilla, ancillae) mé exspectat. 

hodié ad urbem contend6. in amphitheatro sunt (leo, lednés). 

rhétor est iratus. rhétor (pueri, puerds) exspectat. 

f€minae sunt in taberna. mercatorés féminis (stolae, stolas) ostendunt. 
postquam Holconius et amici Grumidnem cépérunt, quinque (dénarit, 
dénarios) rapuérunt. 
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C_ Refer to the stories Marcus et Quartus and Sulla on pages 184-5. Then select 
the correct word from the box below and translate each sentence. Do not use 
any word more than once. 

Afro mihi 

candidatis nobis 

fratri scriptori 

fratribus tibi 

Holconis vobis 

Marcus .. . . favet, quod candidatus dives est. 

“minimé!” Quartus .. . . respondit. “vir nobilis melior est quam vir 

dives. ....crédo.” 

fratrés dissentiébant. Quartus, postquam Sullam quaesivit, ....decem 

dénarios dedit. 

Sulla Marcé titulum ostendit. “placetne .. . . ?” rogavit Sulla. 

“...n6n placet,” respondit Marcus. 

Sulla titulds alids in miro scripsit. hi tituli . . . . Afro et Holconio, 

favérunt. 


w N= 


an 


Sulla .. . . titulds ostendit. “placetne ....?” 
\?? 


mplacetnrr an clamavérunt Marcus et Quartus. 


or~l 


Candidates also 
made speeches 
from a special 
platform in the 
forum. 
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The Pompeians took local politics seriously, and the annual elections, which were 
held at the end of March, were very lively. As soon as the names of candidates were 
published, election fever gripped the town. Slogans appeared on the walls; groups of 
fautdrés (supporters) held processions through the streets, and the candidates spoke 
at public meetings in the forum. 

Every year, two pairs of officials were elected by the people. The senior pair, 
called duovirT, were responsible for hearing evidence and giving judgment in court. 
The other pair, called aedilés, had the task of supervising the public markets, the 
police force, the baths, the places of public entertainment, the water supply, and the 
sewers. It was their duty to see that the public services were efficiently run and the 
local taxes spent wisely. 

In addition to these four officials, there was a town council of one hundred 
leading citizens, most of whom had already served as duoviri or aediles. New 
members were chosen not by the people but by the council itself. 
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A candidate himself wore a toga, specially whitened with chalk, in order to be 
easily recognized. The word candidatus is connected with candidus which means 
“dazzling white.” The candidates, attended by their clients, walked around greeting 
voters while their agents praised their qualities, made promises on their behalf, and 
distributed bribes in the form of money. This financial bribery was illegal but was 
widely practiced. Legal forms of persuasion included promises of games and 
entertainments if the candidate won. In fact, it was expected that those who were 
elected would show their gratitude to the voters by putting on splendid shows in the 
theater and amphitheater at their own expense. 

A successful candidate would also be expected to contribute from his own wealth 
to the construction or repair of public buildings. The family of the Holconii, whose 
names often appear in the lists of Pompeian duoviri and aediles, were connected with 
the building of the large theater, and another wealthy family, the Flacci, helped to pay 
for other civic buildings. The Flacci also had a reputation for putting on excellent 
entertainments. 

This tradition of public service, encouraged by the emperors, was an important 
part of Roman public life and made it possible for a small town like Pompeii to enjoy 
benefits which could not have been paid for by local taxes alone. It also meant that 
men who wanted to take part in the government of their town had to be wealthy. 
They came from two groups: a small core of wealthy families, like the Holconii, 
whose members were regularly elected to the most important offices and a larger, less 
powerful group which changed frequently. 

Although public service was unpaid and was not a means of making money, it 
gave a man a position of importance in his town. The wide seats in the front row of 
the theater, which gave a close-up view of the chorus and actors, were reserved for 
him; he also had a special place close to the arena in the amphitheater. In due course 
the town council might erect a statue to him, and he would have his name inscribed 
on any building to whose construction or repair he had contributed. The Romans 
were not modest people. They were eager for honor and fame among their fellow 
citizens. There was, therefore, no shortage of candidates to compete for these 
rewards at election time. 

Caecilius does not seem to have stood as a candidate, although in many ways he 
was an outstanding citizen and had made a considerable fortune. Perhaps he 
preferred to concentrate on his business activities and was content to support 
candidates from the great political families like the Holconii. 
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Pompeii was free to run its own affairs, but, if the local officials were unable to 
preserve law and order, the central government at Rome might take over and run the 
town. This actually happened after the famous riot in A.D. 59 described in Stage 8, 
when many people were killed or wounded after the Nucerians quarreled with the 
Pompeians at a gladiatorial show given by Livineius Regulus. The Nucerians 
complained to Emperor Nero; Regulus himself was sent into exile, and games in 
Pompeii were banned for ten years. In the following year, A.D. 60, Nero dismissed 
the duoviri and appointed a special officer or praefectus to run the affairs of the town. 
This was a strong sign of official disapproval, and two years passed before the local 
people were again trusted to take care of themselves. 





We know that the Temple of Fortuna 
Augusta, situated just to the north of the 
forum, was built largely by the generosity 
of Marcus Tullius who owned the whole of 
the site on which it was built. 


The town council might erect a statue to a 
leading politician. This is M. Holconius 
Rufus (also seen on page 181). 
Election Notices 
Many of the thousands of graffiti found in Pompeii refer to the elections held there in 
March A.D. 79. Here are two of them: 


Casellius for aedile. 
We want Titus Claudius Verus for duovir. 
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Political supporters represented all kinds of people and interests. Sometimes they 
were groups of neighbors, vicinI, who lived in the same area as the candidate. They 
would certainly include the candidate’s personal friends and his clients. Sometimes, 


however, appeals were made to particular trade groups. One notice reads: 
Innkeepers, vote for Sallustius Capito! 


Others were addressed to barbers, mule-drivers, pack-carriers, bakers, and fishermen. 
It is thought that most of the slogans were organized by the agents of the candidates 
and groups of their supporters rather than by private individuals. 

This method of electioneering by wall slogans naturally invited replies by rival 
supporters. One candidate, Vatia, was made to look ridiculous by this comment: 


All the people who are fast asleep vote for Vatia. 


Pompeian women did not have the right to vote or hold office. Only adult male 
citizens were allowed to cast votes in the comitium (the permanent voting hall in the 
forum) on election day. Nevertheless, women took a lively interest in local politics, 
had considerable influence, and supported the various candidates vigorously. There 
are, for example, several slogans written by the girls who worked in a bar belonging 
to a woman called Asellina. 
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Painting Election Notices 
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It appears that these notices were often painted on the walls at night by lantern 
light, either because the streets were then more or less deserted and so there was 
less risk of trouble from rival supporters, or because it was easier at night to put 
up a ladder for an hour or two without causing congestion on the sidewalks. 

At top right there is part of a notice advertising a fight of ten pairs of gladiators. It 
may have been paid for by a candidate in the elections. 
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Word Study 


A Match each word to its correct definition listed below: 


liberal rapacious stultify 
mural reverberate _ utilitarian 
placate solicitous 


Le atedea a wall-painting or drawing 
DP skaatn Gos to cause to appear foolish 
3. Basan practical, functional 

Qa exwae to soothe or pacify 

5. Asnck anxious, concerned, eager 
6 ..... taking by force, avaricious 
Thea generous; free-thinking 

8 oo... to echo, resound 


B_ Read the following sentences, and place the correct words in the blanks: 


credible incredulous — valor 
genteel _ surreptitious 


“Pomponianus” used Clemens as his slave to present himself as a more .... 


citizen. He also tried to affect a more sophisticated and . . .. manner. Grumio had 
taken Caecilius’ toga ina... . way, since the master was away, but it was 
Clemens who showed real . . . . during the brawl. Later Grumio was ... . that 


Clemens was rewarded. 


C_ Give the Latin root from which these words are derived: 


1 virtue 5 legible 

2 convenient 6 complacent 
3 valiant 7 rapt 

4 creed 8 primitive 
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Stage 11 Vocabulary Checklist 


convenit: convénit 


gathers, meets 


crédit: crédidit (+ DAT) trusts, believes, has faith in 


dé 

favet: favit (+ DAT) 
gens 

invitat: invitavit 
legit: légit 

liberalis 

minime! 

miurus 

noster 

nunc 

placet: placuit (+ DAT) 
primus 

promittit: promisit 
pugna 

rapit: rapuit 
secundus 

senator 

sollicitus 

stultus 

tertius 

itilis 

valé! 

verberat: verberavit 
vir 
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down from; about 
favors, supports 
family 

invites 

reads 

generous 

no! 

wall 

our 

now 

it pleases, suits 
irst 

promises 

fight 

seizes, grabs 
second 

senator 
worried, anxious 
stupid 

third 

useful 
good-bye! 
strikes, beats 


man 


L. Ceius Secundus is 
proposed for aedile. 





VESU Vins 


Stage 12 








mons iratus 





1 Syphax et Celer in porta stabant. 
amici montem spectabant. 






> 


2 Syphax amico dixit, 3 Celer Syphaci respondit, 
“ego prope portum servos “ttl sonds audivisti. ego 
véendébam. ego subitd sonds tremOré€s sénsi. ego prope 
audivi.” montem ambulabam.” 
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4 Poppaea et Lucrio in atrid 
stabant. solliciti erant. 


Nn 


Poppaea Lucrioni dixit, 
“ego in foro eram. ego tibi 
togam quaerébam. ego 
niibem mirabilem 


99 


cOnspexti. 


6 Lucrid Poppaeae respondit, 
“ta niibem conspexisti. ego 
cinerem sénsi. ego flammas 
vidi.” 
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7 Marcus et Quartus in ford 
erant. Sulla ad fratrés 
contendit. 


8 Sulla fratribus dixit, 
“ego ad theatrum 
contendébam. 
ego sonos audivi et tremodrés 
sénsi. vos sonds audivistis? 
vos tremGrés sénsistis?” 


9 fratrés Sullae respondérunt, 
“nds tremGrés sénsimus et 
sonos audivimus. 
nos nibem mirabilem 
vidimus. n6s solliciti 
sumus.” 
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The Terrible Mountain 

Right: A Pompeian painting of Vesuvius as 
Caecilius knew it, with vineyards on its fertile 
slopes. 

Below: This is what Vesuvius might have looked 
like when it erupted in A.D. 79; steam rising in the 
crater today; and the view from the sea, with the 
central cone replaced by two lower summits. 
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tremorés 
When you have read this story, answer the questions opposite. 


Caecilius cum [ali cénabat. Iilius in villa splendida prope 
Niceriam habitabat. 

Tulius Caecilio dixit, “ego sollicitus sum. ego in hort6 heri 
ambulabam et librum legébam. subit6 terra valdé tremuit. ego 
tremOrés sénsi. quid ti agébas?” 

“ego servo epistulas dictabam,” inquit Caecilius. “ego quoque 
tremGrés sénsI. postquam terra tremuit, Grumio tablinum intravit 
et mé ad hortum dixit. nds nibem mirabilem vidimus.” 

“vos timébatis?” rogavit Itlius. 

“nds non timébamus,” Caecilius [ili respondit. “ego, 
postquam ntibem conspexi, familiam meam ad lararium vocavi. 
tum nos laribus sacrificium fécimus.” 

“hercle! vs fortissimi eratis,” clamavit Iilius. “vos tremodrés 
s€nsistis, vos niibem cdnspexistis. vOs tamen non eratis perterritt.” 

“nds non timébamus, quod nos laribus crédébamus,” inquit 
Caecilius. “iampridem terra tremuit. iampridem trem6rés villas et 
miros délévérunt. sed larés villam meam et familiam meam 
servavérunt. ego igitur sollicitus ndn sum.” 

subit6 servus triclinium intravit. 

“domine, Cléméns est in atrid. Cleéméns ex urbe vénit. 
Caecilium quaerit,” servus Iilid dixit. 

“non intellego,” Caecilius exclamavit. “ego Clémentem ad 
fundum meum mane mist.” 

servus Clémentem in triclinium dixit. 

“cir ti é fundo discessisti? cir ti ad hanc villam vénisti?” 
rogavit Caecilius. 

Cléméns domin6 et Ialid rem totam narravit. 


trem6rés tremors nubem cloud 

cum Talis with Julius familiam household 
tremuit shook lararium domestic shrine 
sensi felt laribus household gods 
ageébas were doing _ sacrificium sacrifice 
epistulas letters iampridem a long time ago 


dictabam was dictating fundum farm 
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Questions 

1 What was Caecilius doing at the beginning of this story? Where was he? 

2 What had Julius been doing the day before? Why was he now worried? 

3 What had Caecilius been doing when the tremors began? 

4 What did Caecilius say that he and Grumio had seen when they went into the 

garden? 

What two things did Caecilius say he had done next (lines 11-12)? 

Why did Julius think that Caecilius and his household were fortissimi (lines 

13-14)? 

7 Why was Caecilius so sure that his Lares (gods) would look after his 
household (lines 16-18)? 

8 subit6 servus triclinium intravit (line 19). What news did he bring? 

9 What was Caecilius’ reaction to the news? Why did he react in this way? 

10 Read the last three lines of the story. Why do you think Clemens has come? 


P - Ie AY 


Nun 





At the time of the eruption, Caecilius’ 
lararium was decorated with marble 
pictures of the earthquake that 
happened in A.D. 62. 


This is how Caecilius would 
have pictured a Lar, one of the 
gods who guarded his 
household. 
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ad urbem 


“ego ad fundum tuum contendi,” Cléméns domino dixit. “ego 
vilicd epistulam tuam tradidi. postquam vilicus epistulam légit, 
nos fundum et servos inspiciébamus. subitd nds ingentés sonds 
audivimus. nds tremdrés quoque sénsimus. tum ego montem 
spectavi et nibem mirabilem vidi.” 

“quid vos fécistis?” rogavit Ialius. 

“nds urbem petivimus, quod valdé timébamus,” respondit 
Cléméns. “ego, postquam urbem intravi, clamorem ingentem 
audivi. multi Pompéiani per vids currébant. féminae cum 


infantibus per urbem festinabant. filii et filiae parentés quaerébant. 


ego ad villam nostram pervéni, ubi Metella et Quintus manébant. 
Quintus mé ad té misit, quod nds omnés perterriti eramus.” 

Caecilius ad urbem contendit, quod sollicitus erat. Iilius et 
Cléméns quoque ad urbem festinavérunt. maxima turba vias 
complébat, quod Pompéiani é villis festinabant. 

prope urbem Holcdnium conspexérunt. Holcdnius cum servis 
ad portum fugiébat. 

“cir vos ad urbem contenditis? cir non ad portum fugitis?” 
rogavit HolcGnius. 

“ad villam meam contendo,” Caecilius Holconis respondit. 
“Metellam et Quintum quaero. ti Metellam vidisti? Quintum 
cOnspexisti?” 


“Sheu!” clamavit Holconius. “ego villam splendidam habébam. 


in villa erant statuae pulchrae et pictiirae pretidsae. iste mons 
villam meam délévit; omnés statuae sunt fractae.” 
“sed, amice, ti uxOrem meam vidisti?“ rogavit Caecilius. 
“ego nihil dé Metella scio. nihil ciird,” respondit HolcGnius. 
“furcifer!” clamavit Caecilius. “ti villam tuam amisisti. ego 
ux6rem meam amisi!” 
Caecilius, postquam Holconium vituperavit, ad urbem 
contendit. 


vilic6d farm manager pretidsae precious 
sonds noises iste mons _ that (terrible) 
filiae daughters mountain 
parentés parents scid know 


pervént reached, arrived at nihil ctré I don’t care 
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ad villam 


in urbe pavor maximus erat. cinis iam dénsior incidébat. flammae 
ubique erant. Caecilius et amici, postquam urbem intravérunt, 
villam petébant. sed iter erat difficile, quod multi Pompéiani vias 
complébant. Caecilius tamen per vias fortiter contendébat. 

nubés iam dénsissima erat. subitd Iilius exclamavit, 

“vos ad villam contendite! ego non valed.” 

statim ad terram décidit exanimatus. Cléméns Jtlium ad 
templum proximum portavit. 

“ti optimé fécisti,* Caecilius servo dixit. “tt Iilium servavisti. 
ego tibi libertatem promittd.” 

tum Caecilius € templ6 discessit et ad villam cucurrit. 


Cléméns cum Jtlis in templo manébat. tandem Iilius respiravit. 


“ubi sumus?” rogavit. = 

“sumus titi,” servus Itlid respondit. “dea Isis nds servavit. 
postquam ti in terram décidisti, ego té ad hoc templum portavi.” 

“tibi gratiads maximas ago, quod ti mé servavisti,” inquit Iilius. 
“sed ubi est Caecilius?” 

“dominus meus ad villam contendit,” respondit Cléméns. 

“Sheu! stultissimus est Caecilius!” clamavit Iilius. “sine dubio 
Metella et Quintus mortuil sunt. ego ex urbe quam celerrimé 
discéds. tii mécum venis?” 

“minimé, amice!” Cléméns Iilio respondit. “ego dominum 
meum quaer6!” 


10 


I5 


20 


pavor panic Isis Isis (Great Mother goddess of Egypt) 


cinis ash sine dubid without a doubt 

iam now 

dénsior thicker 

incidébat —_was falling 

flammae flames 

iter journey, progress 

difficile difficult 

valed feel well 

exanimatus unconscious 

templum = temple 

proximum zearest 

libertatem freedom 

respiravit recovered 
consciousness, revived 

titi safe 





dea goddess The goddess Isis, on a ring. 
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finis 


iam nubés atra ad terram déscendébat; iam cinis dénsissimus 
incidébat. plirimi Pompéiani iam dé urbe sua déspérabant. multi 
peribant. Cléméns tamen non déspérabat, sed obstinaté villam 
petivit, quod Caecilium quaerébat. tandem ad villam pervénit. 
sollicitus ruinas spectavit. tota villa ardébat. Cleméns fimum 
ubique vidit. per ruinds tamen fortiter contendit et dominum suum 
vocavit. Caecilius tamen non respondit. subitd canis latravit. 
servus tablinum intravit, ubi canis erat. Cerberus dominum 
custodiébat. 

Caecilius in tablind moribundus iacébat. mirus sémirutus eum 
paene célabat. Cleméns domino vinum dedit. Caecilius, postquam 
vinum bibit, sénsim respiravit. 

“quid accidit, domine?” rogavit Cléméns. 

“ego ad villam véni,” inquit Caecilius. “Metellam non vidi! 
Quintum non vidi! villa erat déserta. tum ego ad tablinum 
contendébam. subit6 terra tremuit et pariés in mé incidit. ti es 
servus fidélis. abi! ego té iubed. dé vita mea déspéro. Metella et 
Quintus periérunt. nunc ego quoque sum moritirus.” 

Cléméns reciisavit. in tablind obstinaté manébat. Caecilius 
iterum clamavit: 

“Cléméns, abi! té iubed. fortasse Quintus superfuit. quaere 
Quintum! hunc anulum Quintd da!” 

Caecilius, postquam Clémenti anulum suum tradidit, statim 
exspiravit. Cleméns domin6 triste valedixit et € villa discessit. 

Cerberus tamen in villa mansit. dominum fristra cust6diébat. 


finis end accidit happened 
atra black pariés wall 
déscendébat was coming down iubed order 
plirimt most periérunt have died, 
peribant were dying, have perished 

were perishing moritirus going to die 
obstinaté stubbornly reciisavit refused 
rumas ruins, wreckage  superfuit has survived 
fimum smoke exspiravit died 
moribundus almost dead triste sadly 
sémirutus = half-collapsed valedixit said good-bye 
sénsim slowly, gradually 
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City of the Dead 

Plaster casts have been made of the 
bodies of some of the people who died 
at Pompeii. 
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About the Language 
A_ In Stage 6 you met the imperfect and perfect tenses: 


IMPERFECT PERFECT 
portabat s/he was carrying portavit s/he carried 
portabant they were carrying portavérunt they carried 


B_ In Stage 12, you have met the imperfect and perfect tenses with J, you, and we: 


IMPERFECT PERFECT 

(ego) portabam Iwascarrying (ego) portavi I carried 

(ti) portabas you (singular) (ti) portavisti you (sing.) 
were carrying carried 

(nds) portabamus we were carrying (n6s) portavimus we carried 

(vos) portabatis you (plural) (VOs) portavistis you (plural) 
were carrying carried 


ego, tii, n6s, and vos are used only for emphasis and are usually left out. 


C_ The full imperfect and perfect tenses are: 


IMPERFECT PERFECT 

(ego) portabam (ego) portavi 

(ti) portabas (ti) portavisti 
portabat portavit 

(nds) portabamus (nds) portavimus 

(vOs) portabatis (vOs) portavistis 
portabant portavérunt 


D_ The full imperfect tense of sum is: 


(ego) eram Iwas 

(ti) eras you (singular) were 
erat s/he was 

(nds) eramus we were 

(vos) eratis you (plural) were 
erant they were 
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E_ Further examples: 
1 portavistis; portabatis; portabamus 
2 = ‘traxi; traxérunt; traxistt 
3  docébant; docut; docuimus 
4 eratis; audivi; trahébam 
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Practicing the Language a 


A. Select the correct verb and then translate each sentence. 


1 


2 


a Tdlius Caecilium rogavit, “(audivistine, audivistisne) sonds?” 

b Caecilius Ialio respondit, “sonds (audivi, audivimus).” 

a “Marce! Quarte! num in villa (m4nsisti, mansistis)?” 

b “minimé! in villa non (mansi, mansimus),” clamavérunt Marcus et 
Quartus. 

a Caecilius amic6s rogavit: “(vidistine, vidistisne) Metellam?” 

b “Metellam non (conspexi, cOnspeximus),” respondérunt amici. 


B_ Translate the following questions, and then select and translate the appropriate 
answer for the particular question. 


1 


quid tii sénsisti? 

a ego trem6rés sénsi. 

b nos tremGrés sénsimus. 

c vos tremOrés sénsistis. 

vosne timébatis? 

a ego non timébam. 

b ti non timébas. 

c nos non timébamus. 

quid ti Amisisti? 

a ego pictiiram pretidsam amisi. 

b ti pictiram pretidsam amisistt. 

c nos pictiram pretidsam amisimus. 
cur vos ex urbe festinavistis? 

a ego festinavi quod perterritus eram. 
b ta festinavisti quod perterritus eras. 
c nos festindvimus quod perterriti eramus. 
vosne ad portum contendébatis? 

a ti ad portum contendébas. 

b nos ad portum contendébamus. 

c vos ad portum contendébatis. 
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Select the correct form of the noun in parentheses, and then translate the 


sentence. 

1 nibem mirabilem spectabamus sed non timébamus. (laribus, larés) 
sacrificium fécimus. 

2 Julius, postquam in templo respiravit, (Clementi, Clementem) gratias égit. 

3  Cléméns Julid (viae, viam) ostendit. 

4 Caecilius, postquam Holconius dé Metella nihil ciravit, (Holconis, 
Holcdnium) non favit. 

5 Holcdnius cum servis ex urbe fugiébat. “promittitne dominus (nobis, nos) 
libertatem?” servi sibi dixérunt. 

6 “minimé! Holconius dé villa ciirat. (vobis, vos) libertatem nOn offert.” 
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Above: The area covered by ash from the 
eruption. Left: Ash covered the city to the height 
of the walls shown in this model of the 
excavations. The theaters are in the foreground. 





The Destruction and Excavation of Pompeii 


On the night of August 23-24 A.D. 79, it rained hard; a strong wind blew, and earth 
tremors were felt. During the following morning, Vesuvius, which had been an 
inactive volcano for many centuries, erupted with enormous violence, devastating 
much of the surrounding area. A huge mass of mud poured down the mountainside 
and swallowed the town of Herculaneum; hot stones and ash descended in vast 
quantities on Pompeii, burying everything to a depth of fifteen to twenty feet (four- 
and-a-half to six meters). Most people, with vivid memories of the earthquake of 
seventeen years before, fled into the open countryside carrying a few possessions, but 
others remained behind, hoping that the storm would pass. They died, buried in the 
ruins of their homes or suffocated by sulfur fumes. 

By the end of two days, the whole of Pompeii was a desert of white ash. Here and 
there the tops of buildings could be seen, and little groups of survivors struggled 
back to salvage what they could. They dug tunnels to get down to their homes and 
rescue money, furniture, and other valuables. But nothing could be done to excavate 
and rebuild the town itself. The site was abandoned; thousands of refugees made new 
homes in Naples and other Campanian towns. Gradually the ruins collapsed, a new 
layer of soil covered the site, and Pompeii disappeared from view. 
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During the Middle Ages, nobody knew exactly where the town lay. Only a vague 
memory survived in the name “civita” (Italian for “city”) by which the local people 
still called the low hill. But what city it was or whether there really was a city buried 


there, they neither knew nor cared. 


Left: Herculaneum. In the foreground are 
some of the excavated Roman buildings. 
The modern buildings in the distance lie 
above the unexcavated part of the town. 
The second floor of houses survives here. 
Below: A table is still in place in an 
upper room. 
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The Rediscovery of Pompeii and Herculaneum 

The first remains of Pompeii were found in 1594, when an Italian architect named 
Fontana was constructing a water channel from the River Sarno to a nearby town. He 
discovered the remains of buildings and an inscription. But these were misunderstood 
as it was thought that a villa belonging to the famous Roman politician, Pompeius, 
had been discovered. Nothing much was done for another 150 years, until in 1748, 
Charles III, King of Naples, began to excavate the site in search of treasure. In 1763, 
the treasure seekers realized they were exploring the lost city of Pompeii. At 
Herculaneum the excavations were much more difficult because the volcanic mud 
had turned to hard rock, and the town lay up to forty feet (twelve meters) below the 
new ground level. Tunneling down was slow and dangerous work. 

In the early days of excavation, no effort was made to uncover the sites in an 
orderly way; the methods of modern archaeology were unknown. The excavators 
were not interested in uncovering towns in order to learn about the people who had 
lived there but were looking for jewelry, statues, and other works of art, which were 
then taken away to decorate the palaces of kings and rich men. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, the looting was stopped, and 
systematic excavation began. Section by section, the soil and rubble were cleared. 
The most fragile and precious objects were taken to the National Museum in Naples, 
but everything else was kept where it was found. As buildings were uncovered, they 
were partly reconstructed with original materials to preserve them and make them 
safe for visitors. 

From time to time, archaeologists found a hollow space in the solidified ash 
where an object of wood or other organic material had perished. To find out what it 
was, they poured liquid plaster into the hole, and, when it hardened, they carefully 
removed the surrounding ash and were left with a perfect image of the original 
object. This work still continues, but now resin is used instead of plaster. In this way 
many wooden doors and shutters have been discovered as well as bodies of human 
beings and animals. 


A resin cast of a young woman’s body. Unlike 
plaster, resin is transparent and bones and 
Jewelry can be seen through it. Resin is also 
less fragile than plaster. 
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At Herculaneum, where the town was hermetically sealed by the solidified mud, 
perishable objects, such as wooden doors and stairs, woven material, fishermen’s 
nets, and wax tablets, have survived intact. 

The work is not yet finished. Only about three-fifths of Pompeii have so far been 
uncovered and less of Herculaneum. Whenever a new house is opened up, the 
archaeologists find it just as it was abandoned. They may discover the remains of a 
meal, pots on the stove, coins in the tablinum, lampstands in various rooms, wall- 
paintings (often only slightly damaged), the lead pipes which supplied water to the 
fountains in the garden, brooches, needles, jars of cosmetics, shoes, and toys; in fact, 
all the hundreds of small things that went to make up a Roman home. If they are 
lucky, they may also discover the name of the family that lived there. 
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Thus, through the efforts of archaeologists, a remarkably detailed picture of the 
life of this ordinary Roman town has emerged from the disaster which destroyed it 
2,000 years ago. 


The People Died - the Garden Lives 
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Word Study 


A From the list match each word to its meaning using the underlined words as cues: 





adjacent inter peninsula 
epistle intimidate refugee 
incinerate 
1 to reduce to ashes 
2 lying next to, adjoining 
3 one of the letters of the New Testament 
4 to cause fear 
5 geographic structure which is almost an island 
6 one fleeing to a safe haven 
7 to place a body in the ground 
B_ Match these derivatives of sentit to their definitions. 
1 sentient a conscious, having sense perception 
2 sensuous b agreement 
3 sensual ce disagreement 
4 presentiment d_ pithy, filled with aphorisms 
5 sententious e given to gratification of the senses 
6 dissent f appealing to the senses 
7 consensus g apremonition 
C Match the word to its definition. 
1 paramount a anexpression of praise or congratulation 
2 tantamount b_ of chief concern, foremost 
3 permissive c something that completes; parts making up a 
whole 
4 flamboyant d= anevasive tactic 
5 complement e equivalent in effect or value 
6 compliment f lenient, tolerant 
7 subterfuge g highly ornate, overwrought 
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Stage 12 Vocabulary Checklist 


amittit: amisit 
cinis: cinerem 


loses 
ash 


complet: complévit fills 
custédit: custédivit guards 


dénsus 
epistula 
flamma 
fortiter 
fristra 

fugit: figit 
fundus 

iacet: iacuit 
iam 

igitur 

incidit: incidit 
mirabilis 
mittit: misit 
mons: montem 
nibés: nibem 
optimé 

paene 

sentit: sénsit 
tandem 
templum 
terra 

timet: timuit 
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thick 

letter 

flame 

bravely 

in vain 

runs away, flees 
farm 

lies 

now 

therefore 

falls 
marvelous, strange, wonderful 
sends 
mountain 
cloud 

very well 
nearly, almost 
feels 

at last 

temple 
ground, land 
is afraid, fears 





You have also met the 
following numbers: 
tnus one 

duo two 

trés three 


An abandoned 
lantern, with the 
bones of its 
owner. 


